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PREFACE. 

Of  the  vigilant  Cassius,  Julius  Ceesar  is 
made  to  say : 

"  He  thinks  too  much  ;  such  men  are  dangerous."' 

Remembering  that  what  was  danger  to 
the  aspirant  after  unlawful  power,  was  de- 
fence and  hope  to  the  Republic,  the 
characteristic  of  Cassius  assumes  another 
aspect.  Men  who  thought  too  much  to  suit 
Caesar's  convenience,  were  perhaps  the 
very  men  of  -svhom  Rome  stood  most  in 
need. 

The  world  has  changed  much  since  the 
days  when  the  "  circle  of  lands "  was 
traced  from  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills 
as  a  centre ;  but  men  who  think,  and 
thought  converted  into  power  to  bring 
things  to  pass,  are  still  its  greatest  need. 
A  new  empire  was  founded  by  a  Mightier 
than  Caesar  ;  and  in  our  new  world,  then 
undiscovered,  there  must  be  WTOUght  out 
many  of  the  problems  whose  solution  shall 
bring  the  universal  sway  of  the  Christ. 
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They  are  real  problems,  present  questions: 
they  challenge  severe  and  earnest  thought 
on  the  part  of  Citizen  and  Christian. 

It  was  this  conviction  which  prompted 
the  author  to  prepare  the  following  dis- 
courses. Being  dehvered  before  his  regular 
congregation,  they  were  necessarily  suc- 
cinct, considering  the  largeness  of  the 
themes.  They  were  the  result  of  long 
study  and  patient  reflection,  but  their 
purpose  was  rather  to  awaken  thought 
than  to  indoctrinate.  As  now  published 
they  are  slightly  changed,  and  not  at 
all  expanded:  let  their  purpose  and  their 
method  remain  the  same.  Indeed  it  were 
doubtful  praise  to  ascribe  finality  to  all 
the  views  expressed;  the  author  hopes, 
himself,  to  learn  much  from  others' 
thoughts  and  from  events  to  come.  The 
first  thing  needful  for  us  all  is  greater  moral 
earnestness.  These  Thougpits  are  for 
Thought.  If  they  minister  to  this,  let 
men  agree  or  disagree  with  them;  pro- 
vided only  that  their  conclusions  are  re- 
sults of  thought. 

The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
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valuable  services  of  his  friend,  Herman 
G.  A.  Matzinger,  M.D.,  in  assisting  him, 
in  the  short  time  available,  to  prepare  the 
manuscript  for  the  printer. 

W.  F.  F. 

Westfield,  N.  v., 
Advent,   1885. 
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CHURCH  AND  STATE; 

A  PLEA  FOR  THEIR  COMPLETE  SEPARATION. 


It  has  been  well  said  that  America  is 
the  theatre,  not  of  one  experiment,  but  of 
many ;  and  that  chief  among  these  is  not 
republican  government,  nor  popular  edu- 
cation, nor  universal  suffrage,  but  the  mu- 
tual independence  of  Church  and  State.* 

The  various  relations  possible  between 
Church  and  State,  Guizot  has  admirably 
set  forth  as  follows  : 

(1)  "The  State  is  subordinate  to  the 
Church.  In  the  moral  point  of  view,  in 
the  chronological  order  itself,  the  Church 
precedes  the  State.  The  Church  is  the 
first  Society,  superior,  eternal.  Civil  Society 
is  nothing  more  than  the  consequence. 
It  is  to  the  Spiritual  Power  that  sovereignty 
belongs  of  right.  The  Temporal  Power 
should  merely  act  as  its  instrument." 


*  Huntington, "Church  Idea." 
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(2)  "  It  is  not  the  State  which  is  in  the 
Church,  but  the  Church  which  is  in  the 
State.  It  is  the  State  which  rules  the 
land,  which  makes  war,  which  levies 
taxes,  governs  the  external  destinies  of 
the  citizens.  It  is  for  the  State  to  give  to 
the  Religious  Society,  the  form  and  con- 
stitution which  best  accord  with  the  inter- 
ests of  General  Society.  Whenever  creeds 
cease  to  be  individual,  whenever  they  give 
birth  to  associations,  these  come  within 
the  cognizance  and  authority  of  the 
Temporal  Power,  the  only  veritable  Power 
in  a  State." 

(3)  "The  Church  ought  to  be  independ- 
ent, unnoticed  in  the  State.  The  State 
has  nothing  to  do  with  her.  The  Tempo- 
ral Power  ought  to  take  no  cognizance 
of  religious  creeds ;  it  should  let  them 
approximate  or  separate — let  them  go 
on  and  govern  themselves  as  they  tliink 
best ;  it  has  no  right,  no  occasion  to  inter- 
fere in  their  affairs." 

(4)  "  The  Church  and  the  State  are  dis- 
tinct societies,  it  is  true ;  but  they  are  at 
the  same  time  close  neighbors,  and  are 
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nearly  interested  in  one  another.  Let 
them  live  separate,  but  not  estranged. 
Let  them  keep  up  an  alliance  on  certain 
conditions,  each  living  to  itself,  but  each 
making  sacrifices  for  the  other ;  in  case  of 
need,  each  lending  the  other  its  support." 

We  have  quoted  these  statements  in  full 
because  they  serve  to  show,  not  only  the 
views  which  men  have  held  and  laws  em- 
bodied, but  also  the  terms  of  the  problem 
which  to-day  confronts  us  in  this  land  of 
ours.  And  as  these  various  theories — 
each  somewhere  translated  into  practice — 
pass  under  our  examination  one  by  one, 
it  is  the  natural  instinct,  I  dare  say,  of  all 
here  present  to  approve  as  soundest  and 
most  true  the  third,  the  theory  of  Separation. 
That  this  is  also  the  principle  that  governs 
the  American  system,  a  careful  reading  of 
our  National  Constitution  will  leave  us  no 
room  to  doubt.  There  is  but  one  sentence 
in  the  entire  document  that  bears  upon 
the  matter,  and  that  sentence  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
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hibiting  tlic  free  exercise  thereof."  Art.  I, 
of  Amendments. 

The  following  language  taken  from  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York 
would  also  appear  to  be  explicit  enough: 

"The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
religious  profession  and  worship,  without 
discrimination  or  preference,  shall  forever 
be  allowed  in  this  State  to  all  mankind." 

"What  the  theory  was  of  the  men  who 
framed  these  documents  and  of  the  men 
who  made  them  law,  admits,  it  seems  to 
me,  of  no  question.  If  it  be  not  the  com- 
plete and  perpetual  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  I  know  not  what  it  could  be. 
And  this  is  the  position  to  which,  as  a 
conviction  both  patriotic  and  religious,  I 
desire  at  this  time  to  lead  you: 

The  separation  of  Church  and  State,  so 
clearly  intended  hy  the  American  system  as 
enunciated  in  the  Constitution,  shcndd  by  the 
united  effort  of  all  good  men  he  made  thorough- 
going and  complete. 

To  argue  about  the  evils  of  uniting 
Church  and  State  might  serve  to  enlighten 
our  minds,  and  strengthen  our  conviction 
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of  the  wisdom  of  our  political  forefathers, 
but  would  nevertheless  be  beside  the  mark. 
The  very  simple  fact,  which  I  reiterate 
again  and  again  lest  from  its  very  sim- 
plicity it  escape  you,  is  this:  it  matters  not 
at  all  what  may  be  your  own  personal 
preference  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
Religious  and  the  Civil  Powers.  That 
matter  was  all  settled  a  long  time  since. 
You  might  like  to  see  the  Church  ruling 
the  State;  you  will  need  to  go  elsewhere 
to  see  it.  You  might  like  to  see  the 
National  Government  prescribing  to  ec- 
clesiastical bodies  how  they  shall  be  con- 
stituted, and  giving  them  legal  preroga- 
tives and  financial  help ;  you  will  be 
obliged  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  satisfy 
your  preference  —  at  least,  to  cross  the 
border  of  the  United  States.  You  might 
— and  perhaps  you  do — cherish  the  desire 
that  our  Nation  as  a  Nation  shall  profess 
religion  and  speak  at  least  some  simple 
ci'eed,  and  give  to  Christianity  the  coun- 
tenance of  patronizing  official  utterance 
and  the  dignity  of  official  paraphernalia  ; 
— it  is  a  vain  wish.    Our  national  fathers 
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knew  what  they  were  doing  in  establish- 
ing our  governmental  system  ;  and  if  they 
knew  it,  they  were  not  making  merely 
another  England  this  side  the  water.  And 
so,  though  one  might  show  the  evils  of 
hierarchical  encroachment  on  temporal 
functions,  or  the  evils  of  State  interference 
in  sacred  interests,  or  the  evils  of  even  a 
limited  alliance  between  the  religious  and 
the  civil  order  in  making  the  Church  both 
worldly  and  weak:  all  these  lines  of  ar- 
gument and  proof,  carefully  developed, 
would  be  but  labor  lost.  It  is  irrelevant 
to  argue,  because  we  no  longer  have  the 
choice  left  open  to  us  for  decision  as  we 
might  deem  best.  We  cannot  reverse  the 
irreversible,  namely,  the  principle  of  Sep- 
aration as  embodied  in  our  Constitutions, 
of  Nation  and  of  State.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
which  altereth  not. 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  controvert 
the  principle.  Listen  to  a  newspaper  re- 
port of  a  lecture  delivered  this  past  sum- 
mer by  Edward  Everett  Hale  (whether 
he  used   precisely   these  words  I  am  of 
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course  unable  to  state):  "  At  every  Col- 
lege Commencement  some  fool  declares 
that  in  this  country  the  Church  and  the 
State  are  absolutely  separate,  while  the 
fact  is  that  the  same  men  who  control  the 
Church  virtually  control  the  State  also. 
The  Church  and  the  State  are,  therefore, 
substantially  united  in  America."*  I  con- 
fess my  surprise  at  finding  so  eminent  a 
man  enunciating,  in  the  very  year  that 
saw  the  contest  in  this  State  over  "  Free- 
dom-of-Worship  Bills"  at  its  height,  an 
opinion  so  feeble  and  so  obviously  incon- 
sequent. "  The  fool  "  may — probably 
does — show  his  political  folly  at  College 
Commencements,  but  it  is  on  other 
questions  than  this.  If  "the  fool"  an- 
nounces absolute  separation,  he  is  only 
guilty  of  believing  that  the  historical 
American  principle  is  actually  the  Ameri- 
can practice.  But  to  reply  directly  to  Dr. 
Hale  and  others  of  his  way  of  thinking, 
we  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  far 
from  certain  that  the  same  men  who  con- 
trol the   Church    virtually    control    the 

*  New  York  Evening  Post,  Despatch  dated  Aug.  i8. 
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state  also.  Even  an  indiffereut  observer 
ought  to  know  that  the  dangerous  classes 
are  in  a  fair  way,  to  say  the  least,  to  con- 
trol our  municipal  affairs.  Good  men  of 
calm  judgment,  looking  at  the  course  of 
events,  have  seriously  feared  that  our 
government  was  rapidly  becoming  a 
kakisiocracy — a  rule  of  the  luorst.  The 
population  of  our  country  is  becoming 
more  and  more  massed  in  the  cities  :  it 
is  estimated  that  one-fifth  of  our  people 
are  in  the  cities  to-day.  Naturally,  then, 
the  cities  rule  the  laud.  If  the  dangerous 
classes  control  municipal  power,  and  if 
this  power  controls  the  National  govern- 
ment, let  us  bestir  ourselves  and  examine 
critically  this  fool's  paradise.  About  cul- 
tivated Boston  we  do  not  know  ;  but 
would  Dr.  Hale  seriously  say  that  in  New 
York  City  the  men  who  control  its 
Churches  also  control  its  civil  administra- 
tion ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Suppose  that  the 
Churchmen  were  the  controlling  power 
in  the  State  ;  would  that  really  touch  the 
argument  ?    At  the  root  of  this  argument 
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lies  the  view  prssented  elsewhere  by  Dr. 
Hale  that  "  the  government  "  in  America 
means  "  the  people."  In  England  or  in 
Germany,  when  speaking  of  "  the  govern- 
ment "  we  refer  to  the  administration  ;  in 
America,  we  do  not  refer  to  the  adminis- 
tration, but  to  the  people  themselves.* 
We  presume  this  distinction  determined 
the  utterance  in  the  Chautauqua  lecture. 

The  people,  we  readily  concede,  have 
in  themselves  the  inherent  power  whose 
administration  they  delegate  to  their  rep- 
resentatives. Now  consider,  on  the  one 
hand  a  political  system  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution,  on  the  other  hand  a  sover- 
eign people,  changing  in  composition 
from  year  to  year  ;  where  is  the  element  of 
stability,  of  external  identitj'^  ?  In  the 
Constitution,  capable  of  amendment  only 
upon  conditions  which  assure  conserva- 
tive safety;  the  Constitution  representing 
the  organic,  not  the  transient,  will  of  the 
Nation.  Church  and  State  are  substan- 
tially united  in  America,  says  Dr.  Hale, 
if  the  same  men  control  both  bodies.  Not 

*  Andover  Review,  October,   1884,  p.  352,  sqq. 
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SO,  we  reply.  Else  would  our  government 
vary  with  every  variation  in  the  predom- 
inant composition  of  our  people.  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  might  possibly  force  a 
great  Roman  Catholic  migration  toward 
America;  the  Commonwealth  receiving 
them  might  become  preponderantly  Ro- 
man Catholic;  a  few  years  in  which  nat- 
uralization could  be  effected,  and  a  com- 
plete identification  with  civil  affairs  on 
the  part  of  these  latest  comers,  would 
suffice  to  bring  about  in  that  Common- 
wealth a  union  of  the  State  with  the  Ro- 
man Church.  Or,  we  might  be  colonized 
with  an  infidel  population;  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  of  which  Dr.  Hale 
boasts,  would  only  await  the  aggregation 
of  a  majority  upon  the  infidel  side  to  be 
converted  into  a  union  of  Atheism  and 
the  State.  Whether,  then,  we  have  a 
union  of  Church  and  State  in  America  or 
not,  depends  according  to  this  authority 
upon  the  actual  majority  of  influence  on 
the  side  of  the  Church  or  against  her;  a 
majority,  be  it  remembered,  which  may 
this  year  be  for,  next  year  against  such 
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union:  leaving  us,  conceivably,  with  a 
state  of  things  in  which  we  ourselves, 
men  of  the  Church  and  citizens  both, 
may  not  know  until  the  actual  tide  of 
policy  and  enactments  show  us,  whether 
we  have  at  the  present  moment  a  union 
or  a  disestabUshment. 

Of  course,  we  are  in  part  fighting  about 
words.  Politically  we  have  no  union  of 
Church  and  State — no  sensible  man  would 
affirm  it;  morally  we  may  have,  which  is 
another  matter  yet  to  be  settled.  Necessari- 
ly, a  government  by  representatives,  direct- 
ly, of  the  people  must  be  a  government  in 
whose  course  will  be  manifest  the  varying 
sentiment,  moral  and  other,  of  the  people 
from  time  to  time.  But  the  one  perma- 
nent fact  will  be,  so  long  as  the  United 
States  remains  the  United  States,  that 
whether  Christians,  Jews,  infidels  may  be 
the  bulk  of  the  Nation,  her  political  sys- 
tem must  be  a  divorcement  between  the 
civil  and  the  religious.  Politically  you 
and  I  have  nothing  to  fear,  if  with  all 
good  men  we  defend  our  Constitution, 
though  the  ungodly  should  in  our  land 
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be  as  ten  to  one  against  lis.  We  cannot 
be  legislated  out  of  our  Churches  nor  into 
Satan's  sj-nagogues  by  any  Civil  Power. 
Social  and  moral  means,  as  now,  will  al- 
ways be  in  play;  but  the  written  decree 
is  this — 

f*  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof " ;  and 
again — 

"The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
religious  profession  and  worship,  without 
discrimination  or  preference,  shall  forever 
be  allowed  in  this  State  to  all  mankind." 

But  there  are  always  weak-kneed  Cliiis- 
tians  who  would  like  more  than  this.  Not 
content  with  this  perfect  liberty,  they 
would  like  to  see  every  government  offi- 
cial wearing  the  buttons  of  religion,  and 
every  civil  administrative  act  dressed  in 
Christian  habiliments.  These  insist  upon 
it  that  we  are  not  only  a  Christian  peo- 
ple, but  as  a  Nation  have  a  Christian 
government;  perhaps  they  even  add  the 
adjective  "Protestant."  Behold  the  delu- 
sion under  which  they  labor!     Politically 
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speaking,  we  are  a  Christian  Nation  only 
as  long  as  we  may  happen  to  be:  we  have 
an  absolutely  non-religions,  non-Christian 
government  as  long  as  our  National  Con- 
stitution shall  endure.  And  if  ever  we 
do  find  ourselves  with  a  distinctly  and 
professedly  Christian  government,  that 
government  must  be  both  unconstitu- 
tional and  un-American. 

Are  you  dissatisfied  with  the  alterna- 
tive? Let  me  put  it  in  another  wa3^ 
You  would — so  long  as  we  may  chance  to 
be  preponderantly  a  C'hristian  people — 
clothe  civil  administration  in  Christian 
garb,  and  make  it  speak  in  Christian 
language?  Then,  upon  your  principle, 
you  must  hold  in  reserve  the  right  of 
every  form  of  dissent  to  do  a  similar  thing 
for  itself  when  it  shall  attain  to  similar 
power.  You  would  make  possible  in  our 
land  a  repetition  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  French  Terrorists  who  proclaimed 
the  Goddess  of  Eeason  and  officially  de- 
clared death  an  eternal  sleep,  upon  the 
simple  condition  that  the  ungodly  shall 
gain  the  ascendancy  in  numbers  and  in 
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influence:  accidents  of  majorities  make 
sport  of  the  permanence  of  our  religious 
liberties. 

We  are  very  ready  with  the  profession 
of  the  theory  of  separation  between  Church 
and  State;  but  the  truth  is,  the  theory  is 
somewhat  modified  as  canied  out  in  prac- 
tice. In  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  in 
our  legislative  bodies  we  have  our  appoint- 
ed chaplains;  Presidents  and  Governors 
send  out  every  year  the  summons  to  give 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  in  our  regular 
houses  of  worship;  the  Bible  is  more  or 
less  read  as  a  devotional  exercise  in  our 
Public  Schools; — and  upon  some  of  our 
coins  are  stamped  the  words,  "  In  God 
we  trust." 

Now  all  these  appointments  are  but 
relics  of  Protestant  State  Religion:  noth- 
ing more,  nothing  less.  They  are  not 
parts  of  the  American  system,  if  we  are  to 
look  for  that  system  in  the  National  and 
the  State  Constitutions;  they  are  but  inci- 
dental, for  a  time  tolerated  appendages, 
and  in  no  wise  essential  and  permanent 
members  of  our  body  politic.     They  are 
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Protestant,  and  therefore  in  a  degree  sec- 
tarian: for,  argue  as  we  may  that  the 
chaplain  does  not  in  his  ministrations  in- 
culcate Methodism  or  Episcopacy  or  Pres- 
byterianism,  he  cannot  help  declaring,  by 
the  very  form  or  by  the  absence  of  set 
forms,  nay  even  by  worship  in  the  En- 
glish tongue,  his  rejection  of  Roman  Cath- 
olicism. Moreover  the  whole  system  of 
the  Roman  Church  is  such  that  her  sac- 
ramental acts  and  her  priestly  functions 
are  an  essential  part,  without  which  she 
deems  public  worship  non-Christian:  the 
provisions  of  a  Protestant  chaplaincy  will 
to  the  consistent  Romanist  be  no  provis- 
ion of  worship  for  him  at  all.  Despite 
our  Protestant  denominational  dififerenoes 
we  are  yet  so  close  to  one  another  that  we 
are  agreed  in  this:  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture with  or  without  comment,  prayer, 
and  the  singing  of  hymns  are  a  valid  de- 
votional service  for  us;  therefore,  we  really 
do  have  a  State  Religion  of  our  own  in 
Army  and  Navy,  and  in  Congress.  The 
Roman  Catholic,  however,  in  whose  relig- 
ion priestly  acts  of  confession  and  absolu- 
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tion,  and  the  various  sacraments  hold  the 
central  place,  can  justly  complain  that 
the  State  discriminates  against  him.  The 
State  may  seek  to  convince  him  that  he 
is  provided  for;  but  in  so  doing  the  Siale 
becomes  a  sectarian  teacher.  The  State 
may  yield  to  his  representations,  and 
grant  him  the  Roman  priest  as  chaplain; 
but  in  doing  this  the  State  recognizes  his 
religion,  provides  for  its  establishment, 
and  still  discriminates  against  Jews,  Posi- 
tivists.  Agnostics  and  what-not.  The 
State  may  endeavor  to  satisfy  all  claim- 
ants to  recognition;  this  would  require 
superhuman  wisdom,  and  the  State  might 
reserve  to  itself  but  the  one  task  of  pro- 
viding for  freedom  and  equality  of  wor- 
ship, and  let  its  civil  duties  go. 

The  thing  which  we  have  thus  indicat- 
ed in  the  way  of  legitimate  application 
of  a  vicious  principle,  has  actually  begun 
to  come  upon  us.  Deviating  in  practice 
from  sincere  and  inflexible  obedience  to 
our  constitutional  principle,  and  cherish- 
ing the  relics  of  Protestant  State  Religion, 
we   have   been   in   conflict  with   Roman 
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Catholic  claims  just  as  we  might  have  ex- 
pected. The  conflict  over  the  Bible  in 
the  Public  Schools  will  serve  to  exemplify 
my  meaning.  To  us  Protestants  the  Bible, 
certainly,  is  unsectarian;  to  a  Roman 
Catholic,  who  knows  that  we  always  and 
inevitably  read  the  Bible  with  some  spe- 
cial construction  upon  it — in  our  case  a 
construction  unfavorable  to  Rome — the 
Bible  in  the  Public  School  cannot  be  un- 
sectarian. And  to  every  citizen  who  shuts 
his  eye  for  the  moment  to  his  own  faith, 
and  looks  only  at  our  civil  institutions  as 
in  principle  they  are,  the  Bible  must  seem 
out  of  place  for  devotional  use  in  the 
Public  School,  however  much  he  may 
pray  that  it  may  have  a  place  more  and 
more  in  the  Christian  home  and  in  thor- 
ough Christian  instruction.  But,  we  Prot- 
estants; bravely  crying  down  sectarianism 
and  still  keeping  the  Bible  in  the  Public 
Schools,  are  fairly  met  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics who  demand  an  equivalent  in  the 
way  of  support  to  schools  where  they  can 
con  cientiously  send  their  children.  What 
shall  we  answer  them?     What  would  we 
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answer  all  other  applicants,  if  once  we  had 
satisfied  Rome? 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  "  Freedom 
of  Worship  "  Bill,  which  was  before  our 
State  Legislature  during  the  past  year. 
Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  mat- 
ter, sufiice  it  to  say  that  the  Jesuit  element 
in  the  Roman  Communion  (and  let  us 
ever  remember  that  Jesuit  and  Roman 
Catholic  are  not  synonymous)  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  weakness  in  cherishing 
the  relics  of  State  ReUgion,  demanded  of 
the  people  of  this  State  the  right  by  law 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  chaplaincy  in  the 
New  York  House  of  Refuge,  and  to  the 
ministrations  of  their  priesthood  in  sun- 
dry other  charitable  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions in  the  State;  on  the  plea, — in 
this  case,  I  believe,  largely  false — that  thus 
only  would  they  have  the  same  advan- 
tages as  Protectants.  Had  the  Bill  passed, 
it  would  have  been  the  entering  wedge 
for  Roman  power  and  influence  in  our 
State  institutions;  for  it  w^as  a  Jesuit 
scheme.  The  conflict  was  nobly  carried 
on.     The    Bill  was   modified    as:ain  and 
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again;  every  means  was  resorted  to  for  its 
passage.  With  increasing  vigilance  the 
representatives  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance, and  of  a  league  of  men  eminent  in 
charities  and  holding  all  varieties  of  be- 
lief, opposed  the  plan  of  the  Jesuits;  the 
battle,  indeed,  was  not  over  until  the  very 
hour  the  session  closed.  It  was  only  a 
technical  point  of  precedence  which  final- 
ly defeated  this  skilfully  managed  secta- 
rian measure. 

Two  questions  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  your  consideration,  in  view  of  this  re- 
cent struggle. 

The  first  is  a  question  of  honesty. 
Though  at  the  present  moment  we  may 
have  the  power,  is  it  a  policy  of  good  faith 
with  our  State  and  National  Constitutions 
to  cling  to  our  traditional  chaplaincies 
and  other  features  of  State  Religion?  Is 
it  right,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man?  Is 
it  a  fair  thing  to  proclaim  complete  separ- 
ation, and  in  fact  maintain  a  partial  union? 
Is  it  just,  by  virtue  of  a  majority  to  hold 
fast  as  a  special  prerogative  that  whose 
equivalent  we  deny  the  minority?   As  for 
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me,  these  questions  I  unfalteringly  answer 
in  the  negative.  I  say,  No!  You  may  be 
able  by  hard  fighting  to  maintain  them 
for  a  time;  but  it  is  in  my  opinion  not 
honest,  not  fair,  not  just  for  us,  once  un- 
derstanding the  intent  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. Let  us  put  away  the  last  vestiges 
of  State  Religion:  thus  only  can  we  be 
just  to  all  men,  ensuring  to  all  freedom 
and  equality;  thus  only  can  we  make  the 
American  system  in  practice  conformable 
to  the  American  principle  and  theory, 
and  consistent  with  itself 

The  second  is  a  question  of  safety.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  question  of  patriotism.  Will 
you  leave  this  element  of  peril  in  the 
State?  Will  you  afford  the  foes  of  human 
liberty  an  occasion  over  which  they 
secretly  rejoice?  It  is  for  us  to  decide 
whether  we  shall  vindicate  our  principle 
and  have  libert}^  or  cling  to  a  few  relics 
and  have  untold  embarrassment,  if  not 
crafty  enslavement.  The  "Freedom  of 
Worship "  Bill,  the  most  powerful  blow 
yet  aimed  at  us,  is  of  the  past;  at  what 
cost,  you  and  I  have  but  a  faint  concep- 
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tion.  But  measures  more  cunning,  to  be 
pushed  with  equal  pertinacity  and  with 
like  unscrupulousness  toward  victory,  are 
doubtless  now  preparing.  As  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  have 
well  said:  "The  Protestantism  and  the 
thoughtful  citizenship  of  the  State  of 
New  York  will  deserve  to  be  brought  into 
subjection  to  the  Papal  power,  if  they 
shall  supinely  wait  until  this  battle  is 
again  upon  us,  while  the  sleepless  enemies 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  carry  on  a 
continuous  and  aggressive  warfare." 

The  State  Constitution,  as  you  may 
have  observed,  is  open  at  one  point  to 
misconstruction;  it  allows  the  free  exercise 
of  religion,  hid  does  not  positively  prohibit  the 
establishment  of  religion.  The  intent,  of 
course,  was  the  same  as  that  of  our  Na- 
tional Constitution,  with  this  possible  dif- 
ference, that  religious  freedom  was  more 
decidedly  emphasized.  The  first  duty  is: 
regardless  of  party  affiliations  or  of  Church 
relationships,  let  all  patriotic  men  move 
for  such  amendment  of  the  State  Consti- 
tution as  shall  make  it  prohibitive  as  well 
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as  permissive.  To  this  task  fairness,  hon- 
esty, patriotic  duty,  stimulated  by  the 
seuse  of  recent  and  still  impending  dan- 
gers, impel  us.  It  is,  moreover,  a  task  to 
which  many  already  stand  pledged.  But 
this  is  not  all.  A  more  radical  work  is 
demanded.  Let  the  principle  of  Separa- 
tion be  consistently  applied,  not  in  a  rev- 
olutionary way,  but  gradually,  wisely, 
surely;  never  leaving  as  a  stumbling- 
block  what  is  foreign  to  our  political  ideas, 
needless  to  ourselves  as  Christians  or  as 
Protestants,  obnoxious  to  those  who  differ 
from  us,  and  a  source  of  peril  to  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  Nation. 


II. 

CHURCH  AND  STATE! 

RELIGIOUS   BENEFITS    FROM   THEIR 
COMPLETE  SEPARATION. 


In  our  last  discourse  we  viewed  the 
question  of  Church  and  State  strictly 
from  the  stand-point  of  constitutional 
equity  and  enlightened  patriotism.  We 
endeavored  to  show  how  the  American 
principle  as  enunciated  in  our  National 
Constitution  was  that  of  a  complete  separ- 
ation of  the  two  societies  in  the  exercise 
of  their  peculiar  functions ;  how  the 
American  practice,  however,  retained 
some  features  which  are,  closely  viewed, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  traditions  of 
Protestant  State  Religion  ;  how  this  dis- 
crepancy between  the  American  principle 
and  the  American  practice  is  a  source  of 
weakness  and  peril ;  how,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  discrepancy  has  been  the  occasion 
of  harassing  attempts  on  the  part  of  some 
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to  secure  sectarian  legislation ;  how,  there- 
fore, the  duty  of  the  hour  in  the  interest 
of  honor  and  even  of  safety  is  the  con- 
sistent apphcation  of  the  pure  American 
principle  in  the  complete  and  thorough- 
going separation  of  Church  and  State. 

In  all  this  argument,  though  addressed 
to  you  from  the  Christian  pulpit,  there 
was  nothing  distinctl}''  religious,  much 
less  anything  sectarian.  Our  first  en- 
deavor was  to  see  things  as  they  are,  not  as 
we  might  wish  them  to  he;  to  be  true  to  facts 
and  fearless  in  following  out  the  "  logic 
of  events."  Our  conclusions  took  high 
ground,  startling  perhaps  ;  but  our  confi- 
dence is,  that  this  high  ground  will  be 
taken  in  the  not  distant  future  as  the 
only  safe  and  equitable  ground. 

This  morning  we  propose  to  speak,  not 
in  the  language  and  from  the  principles 
of  statesmanship,  but  with  our  eyes  upon 
the  interests  of  Christianity,  with  the  pre- 
possessions, if  you  please,  of  Churchman- 
ship.  "\^'e  are  asked,  "  Suppose  you  love 
your  country  dearly,  but  your  Church  still 
more ;  would  you  then  still  preach  this 
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doctrine  ?  "     This  is  the  question  next  to 
be  answered. 

If  we  are  to  consider  this  question  re- 
ligiously, let  us  at  once  ascend  to  the 
distinctly  religious  plane.  Let  us  recall 
the  familiar  scene  in  the  judgment  hall  of 
Pilate.  The  Roman  Governor  asks  Jesus, 
"  Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?  "  Jesus 
answers,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world."  This  is  the  pregnant  utterance 
in  which  is  contained  the  negation  of 
every  false,  and  the  assertion  of  the  only 
true  principle.  In  these  few  words  are 
condensed  volumes  on  the  wisdom  of 
separation  and  the  error  of  state-churchism 
and  "  temporal  power."  True,  Christ 
came  to  establish  a  kingdom  in  this  world, 
a  A^isible  Church.  True,  the  destiny  of 
His  gospel  is  to  make  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  His  own.  But  the  full  and  rich 
significance  of  Jesus'  answer  is  not  appre- 
hended till  we  understand  that  He  meant, 
not  kingdom  in  its  usual  sense,  but  king- 
hood,  kingship.  "  Art  thou  king  ?  "  "  ^ly 
kingship  is  not  of  this  world."  He  is  not 
a  king  whose  official  power  depends  on 
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standing  armies,  or  on  sealed  parcliment, 
or  on  popular  favor ;  He  is  not  a  king 
to  be  raised  by  the  clamor  of  the 
masses,  or  overthrown  by  the  turbulence 
of  a  mob  ;  He  is  not  a  king  exalted  while 
the  temporal  and  material  resources  of 
earth  sustain  Him,  deposed  when  in  the 
fluctuating  course  of  human  events  these 
are  again  withdrawn.  The  essence  of  His 
glory  is  a  thing  apart  in  origin  from  this 
world — it  comes  from  above,  for  His 
anointing  is  of  the  Father;  a  thing 
apart  in  its  present  maintenance  and  vin- 
dication from  this  world — '  His  servants 
do  not  fight  to  deliver  him  from  the 
Jews' ;  a  thing  forever  to  be  and  remain 
apart  from  this  world,  if  "of  His  kingship 
there  shall  be  no  end  ";  for  as  it  came 
from  Heaven,  as  its  truth  and  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  maintain  it  without  armies  and 
without  legislation  on  its  behalf :  so,  if  it 
has  any  vitality  in  it  still,  it  can  forever 
do  without  the  w^orld,  because  Jesus 
Christ  our  king  "is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forever." 

We   must,   once   for  all,  make  real  to 
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ourselves  the  truth  that  a  spiritual  thing 
cannot  be  made  more  excellent  by  any 
temporal  or  material  aids  ;  that  a  mighty 
spiritual  reality  cannot  be  made  stronger 
by  ramparts  of  stone,  or  charters  from 
sovereign  hands  We  think  they  can  ; 
it  is  our  fatal  mistake.  It  is  the  mistake 
of  all  that  large  class  of  time-servers  who, 
professing  to  serve  a  good  cause,  serve  it 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  lose  the  friendship 
of  social  eminences  and  great  estates  and 
influential  voices — who  are  always  afraid 
of  "  alienating  "  this,  that,  or  the  other 
element.  If  their  cause  is  good  for  any- 
thing, it  is  as  good  whether  the  first  families 
and  the  wealth  of  the  city  and  the  leading 
journals  support  it  or  not;  all  these  can  sup- 
port it  only  when  the  cause  itself  is  their 
animating  principle,  in  which  case  it  is 
the  power  of  tJie  cause  that  can  command 
them  all,  and  not  the  strength  of  blood, 
or  gold  or  influence.  It  is  the  mistake  of 
all  that  large  class  of  chiu-ch-helpers  who 
studiously  seek  out  attractions  to  make 
the  gospel  broader,  sweeter  or  stronger  : 
they  think  they  can  add  to  the  power  of 
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the  commands  of  righteousness,  to  the 
comfort  of  the  message  of  reconciHation, 
to  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  lofty  worship 
by  bolstering  these  up,  dressing  them  out, 
hanging  tinsel  shreds  of  sensationalism 
upon  them,  so  that  they  may  "take"  a  lit- 
tle better.  Of  course  good  men  will  differ; 
but  the  one  point  on  which  no  good  men 
may  differ  at  all  is  this:  the  gospel  is  a 
spiritual  reality,  it  must  mould  and  not 
be  moulded,  it  must  govern  and  not  be 
governed,  it  must  conform  all  else  to  itself 
not  be  conformed  to  anything  else.  Con- 
scientiously formulating  my  view  of 
righteousness  as  I  learn  it  from  Christ,  I 
must  preach  that  righteousness  with 
authority  as  from  Christ.  Grasping  the 
surpassing  power  of  the  message  that 
God  and  man  may  be  reconciled,  I  must 
deliver  that  message  with  the  conviction 
that  it  itself  is  worthy  of  proclamation. 
Seizing  upon  the  principle  of  worship — 
that,  as  to  its  motive,  it  must  come  from 
a  simple,  needy,  thankful  heart,  and  as  to 
its  form  it  must  be  unaffected,  rich,  lofty 
and  venerable, — I  must  hold  that  princi- 
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pie  as  incapable  of  improvement  by  any 
outside  help  whatever.  The  mistake  is 
seen,  again,  in  the  amount  of  deference  we 
pay  to  dififerent  churches,  or  different  de- 
nominations on  the  score  of  wealth  or 
fashion  or  culture  or  numbers.  If  the 
preciousness  of  any  visible  church  de- 
pends upon  the  preciousness  of  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints,  and  its  worth  upon  the 
worth  of  its  work  for  Christ,  then  no 
church  deserves  any  more  respect  than  is 
due  it  for  the  consistent  real  fellowship 
of  its  members  one  with  another,  and  the 
amount  of  its  works  of  righteousness  in  the 
sight  of  Almighty  God.  The  fact  that 
the  brick  and  stone,  and  the  furnishings 
of  polished  woods  and  rich  upholsteries 
have  cost  sums  quite  staggering  to  simple 
minds,  can  add  no  real  value  to  the  worth 
of  the  spiritual  communion  within  its 
walls,  except  as  trophies  of  the  victory  of 
Christ's  Gospel  over  men's  purses,  if  these 
were  really  opened  to  do  Christ  honor. 
The  fact  that  the  highest  culture  is 
represented  in  the  pews  adds  nothing  to 
the  worth  of  that  gospel  which  is  the  wis- 
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dom  of  Clod,  except  it  shows  culture  con- 
secrated and  fashion  and  intelligence  won 
by  the  gospel,  which  praise  belongs  to  the 
gospel  itself  and  not  to  anything  outside 
it.  The  fact  that  numbers  run  enormously 
high  upon  the  church  roll,  or  that  multi- 
tudes throng  the  sacred  house,  has  value 
only  when  the  numbers  are  not  ciphers, 
and  the  crowds  are  drawn  by  truth  and 
living  power  and  not  by  alluring  worldly 
arts  ;  in  which  case  numbers  represent  the 
power  of  the  gospel,  a  power  which  the 
gospel  has  before  it  wins  a  single  convert 
or  draws  a  single  hearer,  or  it  never  could 
have  drawn  or  won  the  multitude. 

Let  us  then  revise  opinions.  Let  us 
withhold  some  favorite,  habitual  verdict 
— I  doubt  not  each  of  us  has  his  own — 
until  we  test  it  by  this  truth  :  You  cannot 
increase  the  .value  of  a  spiritual  thing  by 
any  addition  to  it  of  the  choicest  gifts  of 
earth ;  you  cannot  strengthen,  exalt, 
magnify  the  Kingship  of  Christ  except  by 
owning  and  extending  its  own  peculiar 
sway,  and  then  only  in  a  modified  sense  ; 
because  that  Kingship  is  as  glorious  and 
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as  lofty  and  as  mighty  while  this  Jesus, 
despised  of  men,  stands  before  Pilate,  as  it 
is  now  with  Christ  sat  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  waiting  till  He  make  His 
enemies  His  footstool.  Were  it  not  as 
glorious  at  the  first,  it  would  never  win 
the  trophies  of  the  final  kingdom  ;  it 
must  have  that  inherent  heavenly  power 
before  it  gains  its  first  victory.  Jesus' 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  neither  in 
Pilate's  day,  nor  in  ours,  nor  in  any.  It 
is  different  from  any  earthly  kingships. 
It  has  a  different  origin  not  only,  it  is 
maintained  by  other  means. 

If  proof  were  wanting  of  this  truth,  two 
hundred  years  of  history  would  abun- 
dantly supply  it.  When  the  apostles  be- 
gan to  preach  they  found  everywhere, 
not  merely  indifference,  or  ridicule,  or 
contempt  awaiting  them,  but  even  a 
hostile  Civil  Power.  Everything  that 
w^as  of  this  world  was  arrayed  against 
Christianity.  Soon  by  imperial  law  the 
new  faith  was  declared  an  "illicit  religion," 
while  leading  literary  men  spoke  of  it  as 
a  "  degrading  superstition."     The  assaults 
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of  men  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer.  Christ's 
Kingship  was  not  of  this  world  :  if  it  had 
been,  the  world  would  have  dethroned 
Him.  His  sway  depended  not  on  literary 
or  social  endorsement,  nor  on  favorable 
legislation.  In  spite  of  the  combined  ar- 
ray of  all  these  against  Him,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition,  not  only  of  general  society, 
but  of  the  organized  Civil  Power,  the 
State, — His  kingship  maintained  itself, 
His  authority  became  more  and  more 
manifest.  His  Church  increased.  His 
Person,  so  humble  in  that  prretorium 
at  Jerusalem,  ere  long  towered  aloft  as  the 
Lord  of  Roman  Emperors.  All,  not  by 
the  efficiency  or  help  of  this  world,  but 
in  the  face  of  it.  For  His  kingship  was 
not  of  the  flimsy  stuff  of  which  earth's 
kingships  are  made  :  it  was  and  it  is 
eternal. 

It  cannot  be  then  that  a  Church  merely 
separate  from  the  State  can  suffer  damage, 
since  a  hostile  State  was  forced  to  witness 
the  mighty  progress  of  the  Church,  in 
spite  of  its  worst  endeavors.  It  cannot  be 
that  Christianity   in   America  would  re- 
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ceive  the  smallest  fraction  of  essential  in- 
jury, if  our  constitutional  principle  were 
most  inexorably  carried  out.  Were  we  to 
own  a  real  diminution  of  our  power  in 
such  case,  we  would  confess  that  our  power 
was  in  some  measure  of  this  world.  Christ 
said  :  "  My  kingship  is  not  of  this  world." 
Let  us  go  a  step  further.  We  not  only 
hold  that  such  alliance  is  no  help,  but 
that  it  is  an  actual  hindrance  to  the 
Chui'ch;  that  there  would  he  great  religious 
benefits  consequent  upon  complete  and  thov' 
oughgoing  separation. 

Let  us  forecast  a  few  of  them, 
I,  In  the  first  place,  there  would  be  the 
power  that  always  accompanies  honesty, 
reality.  We  have  a  National  Constitution 
that  speaks  in  unambiguous  terms  against 
all  "  establishment  of  religion.''  We 
mean  to  be  true  to  it.  And  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Church  it  is  written :  "My 
Kingship  is  not  of  this  world."  We  mean 
to  be  true  to  this  great  verity.  Further 
than  this,  the  average  present  attitude  of 
general  society  is  better  represented  by  a 
purely  secular  State  than  by  a  partly  re- 
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ligious  State.  Fair  dealing  with  these 
principles  and  with  this  actual  fact  will 
leave  us  in  a  more  satisfactory  position; 
unhampered  by  the  feeling  of  seeming 
what  we  are  not,  pretending  what  we  do 
not  quite  live  up  to,  relying  on  something 
unsubstantial.  Honesty,  reality — these 
give  a  vantage-ground  than  which  a  true 
man  can  desire  no  better.  Of  what  are 
we  Christians  afraid?  Dare  we  not  re- 
main unrecognized  by  this  world,  fearing 
lest  we  fail?  Certainly  not  that.  But  if 
our  faith  and  conviction  is  really  this, 
that  we  ask  nothing  more  than  freedom 
from  interference,  that  we  expect  no  fa- 
vors; then  why  not  announce  this  belief 
and  prove  our  sincerity  by  our  fearless, 
consistent  attitude?  That  would  indeed 
be  a  power  in  the  eyes  of  our  fellow-men. 
"  Here,"  they  would  say,  "  are  men  who 
rely  for  success  purely  upon  the  truth 
the}'^  claim  to  have."  Such  an  attitude 
never  fails  to  beget  new  zeal  in  old  advo- 
cates and  to  win  in  addition  new  ones. 
Grant  even  that  relunctantly  we  should 
be  forced  to  relinquish  every  relic  of  State 
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Religion:  that  same  Christ  who  in  the 
hostile  Empire  showed  men  that  His 
kingship  was  not  of  this  world,  and  could 
be  maintained  against  it,  is  our  King  to- 
day; and  He  would  make  it  the  more 
manifest,  the  less  we  depended  on  foreign 
help. 

Then,  too,  nothing  is  more  perilous  than 
to  put  confidence  in  mere  appearances. 
We  speak  of  our  Christian  Nation,  of  our 
Christian  communities,  of  this  Christian 
land  and  government,  and  I  dare  say, 
often  rely  too  much  upon  this  semblance 
of  religious  sway.  Let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves. Let  us  be  undeceived,  ere  the  un- 
deceiving come  with  stunning  force. 
Wise  men  build  upon  the  rock:  Chris- 
tians pre-eminently  ought  to  deal  in  re- 
alities, and  scorn  self-delusion.  The  first 
benefit  from  consistent  separation,  there- 
fore, would  be  to  set  the  Church  before 
men  as  self-reliant,  and  before  her  mem- 
bers as  in  need  of  the  loyal  services  of 
them  all.  Delusive  security  abandoned, 
there  would  come  the  development  of  real 
strength. 
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II.  A  second  benefit  consequent  upon 
the  complete  secularization  of  the  State 
would  be  an  increased  self-consciousness 
and  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  the 
Church.  The  Church  would  recognize 
her  sacredness  as  she  cannot  now;  her 
own  peculiar  purpose  and  mission;  a 
special  class  of  human  interests,  the  lofti- 
est men  can  have,  assigned  to  herself,  and 
herself  alone.  She  would  feel  an  increas- 
ed sense  of  responsibility,  would  under- 
stand that  the  maintenance  of  religion  is 
not  a  matter  to  be  left  to  take  care  of  it- 
self; would  be  reminded  daily,  by  all  the 
official  acts  of  a  State  inexorably  secular, 
that  daily  she  must  exemplify  before  men 
the  life  Divine  in  conduct,  in  teaching,  in 
worship.  In  short,  she  would  be  forced 
to  do  more,  and  would  do  it  with  the 
healthful  stimulus  of  constant  and  press- 
ing necessity. 

Not  in  a  tide  of  pronounced  secularism 
sweeping  over  our  people  lies  their  great 
religious  peril.  It  is  rather  in  that  feel- 
ing of  security  on  the  part  of  Christians 
which  makes  it  possible  for  vice,  for  error, 
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for  laxity  of  every  sort  to  honeycomb 
society  unnoticed,  until  at  length  its  ap- 
palling work  can  no  longer  be  hid.  A 
tide  of  pronounced  secularism, — coming, 
for  example,  from  the  press,  the  political 
stump,  the  floor  of  legislative  halls, — 
would,  I  truly  believe,  serve  to  raise  such 
a  tide  of  religious  enthusiasm,  of  esprit  de 
corps  in  the  Church  as  would  do  us  good 
and  win  us  victories.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
to  leave  to  the  State  its  own  proper  func- 
tions and  reserve  for  the  Church  her  own, 
would  have  the  direct  and  speedy  effect 
of  evoking  in  Christians  a  new  sentiment 
of  loyalty  to  their  cause  and  of  the  dig- 
nity of  their  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus. 
III.  A  third  benefit  would  be,  that  thus 
would  be  felt  a  new  incentive  to  Christian 
unity.  To  make  clear  and  distinct  the 
one  line  of  separation  between  Church 
and  State  would  be  a  sure  way  to  blur 
the  lines  of  separation  between  Christian 
and  Christian.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural.  When  once  Christianity  re- 
ceives no  more  favors  from  the  State  than 
Judaism  or  Buddhism,  Christians  in  such 
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a  State  will  begin  to  feel  quite  a  new 
kind  of  interest  in  each  other.  Differ- 
ences which  have  had  a  cause  in  former 
times  will  be  re-examined,  and  many  of 
them  will  be  seen  to  be  at  the  present 
unreasonable  and  damaging.  The  great 
unifying  agency  from  without  in  the  case 
of  the  ancient  Church  was  the  persecu- 
tion of  a  hostile  State.  The  perfect  neu- 
trality of  the  State  to-day  would  doubtless 
prove,  if  not  a  unifying  agency,  directly, 
at  least  a  direct  help  to  the  American 
Church.  Whatever  will  tend  to  beget  an 
esprit  de  corps,  whatever  will  but  serve  to 
remove  the  obstacles  to  such  a  sentiment, 
will  help  to  pave  the  way  for  substantial 
and  visible  unity.  For  let  but  the  re- 
sponsibility for  a  common  work  be  keen- 
ly felt,  and  a  conspicuous  example  of 
reality  be  set  in  the  perfect  divorcement 
between  the  civil  and  the  religious:  would 
it  take  long  to  remove  the  senseless  fig- 
ments of  theological  minds,  which  like 
great  mountains  of  fog  are  keeping  breth- 
ren with  a  common  Father  still  apart? 
IV.  Finally,  with  the  growth  of  a  new  sen- 
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timent  of  the  Church's  separateness  and 
sanctity,  of  her  responsibility  for  a  great 
work  in  our  land,  of  the  consequent 
necessity  of  unity;  there  would  come  a 
broader  spirit  over  all  the  thought  and 
judgment,  the  faith  and  hope  and  love, 
of  the  Church. 

If  in  place  of  many  sectarian,  one-sided 
conceptions  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints  there  should  grow  up  a 
more  catholic  view,  would  not  this  be  a 
vast  gain?  But  this  better  appreciation 
of  Christians  from  whom  we  had  been 
estranged  would  most  certainly  lead  us  to 
better  appreciation  of  those  we  often  term 
"men  of  the  world  ;"  would  help  us  judge 
with  more  charity;  would  acquaint  us 
better  with  their  difficulties;  would  assist 
us  in  portraying  for  them  the  Son  of  Man 
and  the  religion  of  righteousness,  and  the 
Fellowship  of  the  Saints  in  such  manner 
that  they  might  in  larger  numbers  be 
won  thereby.  And  the  banishing  of  that 
contemptibly  little  spirit  that  'my  own 
denomination  has  the  only  pure,  full,  true 
conception  of  the  gospel '  would  also  help 
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banish  that  other  bigoted  notion  that  in 
ages  past  there  may  have  been  progress 
in  Christian  conceptions,  but  that  the 
Christian  Church  to-day  must  stand 
where  she  did  yesterday  and  learn  noth- 
ing that  the  fathers  did  not  know.  If  our 
fathers  had  had  that  spirit,  and  theirs 
again  in  turn,  and  so  on  back  a  century 
or  two  or  three,  what  state  of  things 
would  there  be  to-day?  Again  we  plead 
for  realities:  let  our  teachings  square  with 
all  known  facts.  Let  us  not  rest  content 
with  every  adjustment  of  the  past,  be- 
cause our  fathers  would  not  if  they  had 
had  the  light  of  the  present.  In  obedi- 
ence to  the  ever  present  Spirit  of  Truth, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  Christ  hath  sent 
to  abide  forever  with  His  Church  and 
lead  her  into  all  truth,  let  us  be  fearless 
learners;  fearless  teachers,  also,  of  what 
we  have  learned,  only  standing  fast  in 
that  whereunto  we  have  already  attained, 
namely  a  faith  in  Jesus  the  Christ  that 
shall  establish  our  hearts  and  minds  in 
Him  forever.  He  will  take  care  of  all  the 
rest. 
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Hastily  we  have  mentioned  a  few  of 
the  direct,  practical  results  legitimately  to 
be  expected  from  a  step  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  inevitably  take  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  Jesus'  Kingship  is  not  of  this 
world  :  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
desire  to  make  it  so,  if  we  could.  The 
Divine  cannot  be  strengthened  by  the 
human;  nor  anything  truly  spiritual  by 
the  aids  of  the  material.  The  principle 
is  valid,  and  history  shows  it  true.  Sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  to-day  as  ever  here- 
tofore, we  may  expect  the  same  causes  to 
lead  to  the  same  effects  in  human  society 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past: — this  is  the 
ground  on  which  we  have  ventured  our 
prophecy. 

One  thing  remains  ere  we  can  regard 
this  discussion  as  having  any  complete- 
ness. From  the  political  point  of  view  it 
was  proper  to  express  doubts,  which  from 
the  Christian  point  of  view  I  could  not 
entertain.  When  last  Sunday  I  asserted 
that  we  could  not  depend  upon  the  per- 
manence of  a  preponderant  Christian  in- 
fluence in  America,  I  stated  that  which  is 
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the  sum  total  of  the  statesman's  knowl- 
edge, but  not  the  sum  total  of  the  Chris- 
tian's certitude.  True,  we  maj^  live  to 
witness  a  mighty  increase,  through  vari- 
ous causes,  of  infidelity  in  our  land;  ma- 
jorities not  merely  of  number,  but  of 
influence  may  yet  possibly  come  to  light 
here  as  against  Christianit}''.  But  I  have 
little  fear  that  this  people  may  not  be 
finally,  and  on  the  whole  more  and  more 
as  time  moves  on,  a  Christian  people. 
Because  I  earnestly  desire  such  to  be  the 
outcome,  I  plead  for  the  complete  and 
thoroughgoing  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  Because  I  want  a  Christian  people 
ultimately,  I  do  not  want  a  Christian  gov- 
ernment now.  A  Church  basing  herself 
squarely  upon  realities  in  her  attitude  be- 
fore society  and  our  general  people;  a 
Church  feeling  that  she  is  a  Church,  with 
a  holy  calling,  a  sacred  character,  a  Divine 
work;  a  Church  moved  to  the  realization 
of  unity;  a  Church  broadly  in  sympathy 
with  men  because  deeply  fraternal  within 
her  own  circle: — such  a  Church,  which 
can  be  best  realized  in  the  near  future  by 
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entirely  separating  religious  from  civil 
functions,  must  needs  have  a  fair  outlook 
for  the  thorough  conquest  of  America. 
That  this  conquest  shall  be  purely  moral, 
upon  this  we  insist.  To  make  the  thought, 
the  purpose,  the  life  of  society  Christian, 
is  a  spiritual  task,  to  be  accomplished  only 
by  spiritual  means.  He  for  whom  we 
strive  to  conquer  said:  "My  Kingship  is 
not  of  this  world." 


III. 

DIVISIONS  OF  AMERICAN 
CHRISTENDOM. 


To  the  Corinthians,  rich  in  many  spirit- 
ual gifts,  of  a  city  renowned  for  culture, 
enlightenment  and  progress,  Paul  never- 
theless felt  constrained  to  administer 
earnest  rebuke.  Side  by  side  with  their 
excellences  there  existed  some  grave  de- 
fects and  positive  sins.  So  has  it  ever  been 
in  Christian  history.  Every  age  and  every 
particular  land  in  which  the  gospel  has 
prevailed  has  its  characteristic  features 
not  only  of  good,  but  of  evil  as  well. 
America  at  the  present  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  good  is  sufficiently  ap- 
parent. The  diverse  activities  looking  to 
the  up-building  of  our  Saviour's  kingdom, 
the  spirit-born  zeal  from  which  are  con- 
stantly proceeding  new  schemes  of  evan- 
gelistic and  philanthropic  effort,  all  serve 
to  exhibit  our  American  Christians  of  to- 
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day  as  a  people  of  righteous  purpose  and 
of  good  works.  Evils  however,  though 
less  regarded  in  our  self-complacency,  are 
not  wanting;  and  to  us,  divided  into  nu- 
merous rival  camps,  St.  Paul  might  repeat 
the  words  he  wrote  to  Corinth:  "Now  I 
beseech  you,  brethren,  through  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak 
the  same  thing  and  that  there  be  no  divis- 
ions among  you;  but  that  ye  be  perfected 
together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the 
same  judgment." 

The  peculiarity  of  the  conditions  under 
which  Christianity  exists  in  om*  land  is  in 
the  full  and  final  application  of  the  Vol- 
untary Principle.  From  this  there  follow 
several  self-evident  consequences. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  particular 
Christian  body  which  may  call  itself  the 
National  Church.  Not  but  that  the  claim 
is  set  up.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear 
that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is 
the  Church  of  America;  we  quite  as  fre- 
quently hear  that  we  are  the  Nation  of 
Puritans;  and  in  the  defence  of  Presby- 
terianism  it  is  often  urged  that  its  polity 
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is  in  closest  harmony  with  our  political 
system,  and  that  its  doctrine  is  that  to 
which  in  some  way  or  other  our  popular 
freedom  is  traceable.  Time  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  canvass  these  conflicting  claims, 
further  than  to  say  that  we  regard  them 
all  as  of  very  little  weight.  The  fact  is 
that  no  particular  Christian  body  has  any 
right  to  carry  itself  as  though  it  had  any 
such  prestige  over  the  others. 

It  follows  from  this,  then,  that  our  sixty 
or  more  divisions,'^  all  Christian  in  name, 
are  on  a  footing  of  equality,  not  as  re- 
gards intrinsic  merit,  but  as  far  as  state 
protection  and  the  claim  upon  popular 
esteem  are  concerned.  We  find  here  side 
by  side  the  offspring  of  every  European 
State  Church  and  our  own  indigenous 
sects  and  denominations;  and  however 
difficult  it  may  be  at  times,  the  situation 
demands  mutual  respect  and  courtes}''  as 
between  equals,  on  the  political  if  not  the 
gospel  principle.  Yet  it  would  be  foolish 
for  us  to  shut  om'  eyes  to  a  disadvantage 


♦According  to  The  Independent,  Nov.  12,  1885.  Gorrie, 
•'Churches  and  Sects,"  1850,  enumerates  forty-seven. 
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here.  We  may  well  congratulate  our- 
selves that  the  rancors,  jealousies,  class- 
prejudice  which  have  arisen  in  England 
between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  are 
not  possible  in  our  midst;  but  we  need 
also  to  emphasize  that  where  public  opin- 
ion counts  so  much  as  it  does  with  us, 
grave  misjudgment  is  easily  possible.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  where  it  is  a 
question  of  votes,  the  quack  may  for  a 
long  time  be  in  the  ascendency.  A  popu- 
lar delusion  and  folly,  not  to  say  iniquity, 
is  often  deferred  to  by  the  exponent  of 
public  opinion — the  press — because  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  community  endorse 
the  thing.  So  it  may  be  with  the  relig- 
ious. When  we  come  to  balance  carefully 
the  merits  of  what  one  portion  of  Chris- 
tendom represents  against  the  merits  of 
what  another  represents,  a  majority  vote 
goes  but  a  little  way  toward  giving  us  a 
valid  decision.  One  phase  of  religious 
belief  or  practice  may  be  far  more  popular 
than  another;  the  fact  does  not  of  itself 
signify  that  it  is  more  consonant  with  the 
Divine  Will,  more  iu  harmony  with  the 
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Divine  Purpose  of  progress,  more  near 
the  Divinely  set  ideal  and  goal.  This  we 
Americans  especially  need  carefully  to 
remember. 

One  thing  more  about  the  workings  of 
this  Voluntary  Principle.  It  cannot  with 
truth  be  said  that  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  is  the  cause  of  the  pres- 
ent enormous  development  of  division. 
Whether  such  division  be  right  or  wrong, 
it  is  traceable  for  its  cause  to  the  Church 
herself  which  is  left  entireh'  unfettered 
to  work  out  in  doctrine,  polity  and  life, 
that  which  is  in  her. 

In  what  we  have  thus  far  said  we  have 
sufficiently  indicated  that  we  regard  this 
state  of  division  as  wrong.  But  we  are 
also  aware  that  we  shall  not  be  left  un- 
challenged in  maintaining  this  position. 
There  are  many  who  consider  the  present 
condition  of  things  not  only  justifiable 
and  right,  but  even  desirable.  They  hold 
that,  men  being  by  nature  different  in 
temperament  and  constitution,  there 
should  be  various  denominations  suited 
to  their  various  wants  and  tastes.     Thus 
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it  is  said  that  one  man  is  naturally  a 
Presbyterian,  and  another  man  naturally 
a  Methodist.  It  is  said  further,  not  only 
that  the  Presbyterian  would  not  be  at 
home  in  a  Methodist  church,  nor  the 
Methodist  in  a  Presbyterian  church,  but 
that  the  two  would  not  be  perfectly  con- 
tent in  any  one  church  humanly  possible 
or  conceivable. 

To  these  claims  we  may  answer  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  men  the  most  diverse  in 
constitution  and  temperament  at  present 
find  a  home  within  the  same  denomina- 
tion; that  not  only  is  the  greatest  diver- 
sity to  be  seen  within  the  membership  of 
some  particular  local  church,  but  there  is 
the  greatest  diversity  between  churches 
of  the  same  denomination  in  different 
places,  nay,  even  in  the  same  place.  Indeed 
so  true  is  this  that  frequently  a  communi- 
cant member  removing  his  residence  can- 
not be  prevailed  upon  to  take  his  letter 
to  the  church  of  his  denomination  in  the 
place  of  his  new  home;  that  oftentimes 
the  member  of  one  church  in  a  city  would 
not  upon  any  consideration  be  a  member 
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of  another  church  of  his  denomination  in 
his  city,  because  he  could  not  feel  at  home 
there.  It  may  be  added  further  that  in 
many  cases  the  closest  kinship  in  taste, 
in  purpose  and  in  spirit,  exists  between 
the  members  of  different  communions; 
this  is  eminently  true  of  the  ministry. 

Not  to  dv/ell  upon  these  evident  facts 
which  should  themselves  be  sufficient 
refutation  for  a  theory  devised  since  the 
growth  of  our  present  discords,  we  may 
refer  to  another  no  less  conclusive.  In 
the  apostolic  days  surely  there  were  dif- 
ferences in  inherited  tastes,  in  habits  of 
thought  and  judgment  and  in  outward 
estate,  which  are  scarcely  to  be  paralleled 
by  anything  at  the  present.  What  differ- 
ence could  well  be  greater  than  that  be- 
tween the  .Jew  and  the  Gentile?  But  the 
council  of  Jerusalem  would  not  permit 
separate  churches,  one  adapted  to  the  ex- 
clusive Jew,  another  to  the  despised  Gen- 
tile, but  by  decree  made  of  the  two  one 
Church  and  demanded  fellov/ship  and 
recognition  on  the  part  of  each  in  behalf 
of  the  other.     What  difference  in  modem 
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society  could  well  be  greater  than  that 
between  the  Corinthian  aristocrat  and  the 
lowly  bondslave?  But  yet  there  was  only 
one  Church  at  Corinth,  until,  upon  an- 
other ground,  there  developed  those  fac- 
tions which  Paul  reproved  as  carnal  and 
unchristian ;  telling  them  that  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  they  must 
all  be  of  one  mind  and  must  all  speak 
the  same  thing. 

Further  than  this,  the  differences  upon 
which  is  based  the  plea  for  separate  de- 
nominations are  in  no  small  degree  them- 
selves produced  by  the  sectarianism  of 
denominations.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
Methodist  and  the  Presbyterian  cannot 
feel  content  in  the  same  communion,  it  is 
also  true  that  Methodism  and  Presbyter- 
ianism,  each  putting  the  sectarian  stamp 
upon  its  members,  are  to  blame.  More- 
over, the  separate  lines  are  perpetuated 
even  after  the  original  peculiarity  of  the 
division  has  been  lost;  Methodism  and 
Presbj^terianism  continue  in  their  mutual 
isolation  after  they  have  ceased  to  rep- 
resent in    the   mass   of  their  adherents 
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what  they  originally  represented.  We 
use  these  two  denominations  only  as  ex- 
amples, as  the  concrete  embodiments  of 
a  principle  which  any  thoughtful  man 
may  see  everywhere  at  work  in  our  di- 
vided Christian  world. 

Do  the  advocates  of  this  taste-and-tem- 
perament  theory,  recognize  to  the  full 
how  such  a  theory  looks  in  the  light  of 
strictly  Christian  principles  ?  How  would 
the  early  Church  have  fared,  if  such  a 
law  of  discord  had  been  suffered  to  pre- 
vail ?  Sufficiently  diverse  were  the  tastes 
and  temperaments  of  men:  the  work  of 
Christianity  was  to  beget  a  common  sen- 
timent, and  not  to  pander  to  that  which 
arrayed  man  against  man.  The  work  of 
Christianity  was,  is,  and  must  be,  to 
unify  humanity  and  not  to  minister  to 
that  which  is  humanity's  worst  foe — the 
self-assertion  of  the  individual  or  of  the 
clique. 

It  is  again  asserted  that  the  multitude 
of  denominations  effects  a  division  of 
labor  helpful  to  the  common  cause.  The 
figure  most  commonly  used  is  that  of  the 
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amiy.  There  are  the  infantry,  the  cav- 
alry, and  the  artillery;  each  has  its  own 
peculiar  uniform,  its  own  peculiar  order 
of  operations,  its  own  peculiar  arms.  It 
would  not  be  well  if  all  the  army  were 
infantry,  or  all  cavalry,  or  all  artillery. 
Even  so,  they  tell  us,  is  it  with  the  Chris- 
tian host.  One  denomination  cannot 
and  should  not  do  the  work  of  another. 
All  Christians  should  not  be  members  of 
the  same  denomination,  else  would  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Christianity's  work  be 
left  undone. 

This  certainly  looks  very  plausible. 
But  the  difficulty  is  that  the  analogy  is 
far  more  fanciful  than  real.  Suppose  in 
our  aforesaid  army  the  infantry,  because 
it  was  the  infantry,  must  spend  some  of 
its  strength  upon  the  cavalry  and  the 
artillery,  firing  now  and  then  a  little  vol- 
ley upon  these;  that  it  was  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  cavalry,  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  about  the  infantry,  that  per- 
haps the  infantry  were  not  perfectly  to  be 
trusted,  needed   watching  and  occasional 
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interference  on  their  part;  suppose  that 
another  set  of  men,  unable  any  longer  to 
witness  in  silence  and  without  protest  the 
grievous  en'ors  of  both  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, should  form  the  artillery  whose 
work  should  be  to  fight  the  common  foe 
indeed,  but  yet  also  to  antagonize  the  in- 
fantrj  and  the  cavalry; — then  what  sort 
of  army  would  you  have  ? 

Well,  in  a  word,  an  army  like  the  pres- 
ent Christian  army. 

The  truth  is,  that  while  military  science 
adopts  its  divisions  for  their  greater  econ- 
omy and  effectiveness,  these  Christian 
divisions  work  in  just  the  opposite  way. 
If  more  were  needed  to  show  the  utter 
fallacy  of  this  division-of-labor  theory'',  we 
might  instance  the  conclusive  fact  that 
these  divisions  began  with  no  thought  of 
securing  greater  economy  and  effective- 
ness; and  that  their  actual  perpetuation 
to-day  is  due  to  no  such  thought. 

But,  it  is  urged,  you  make  too  much  of 
these  divisions!  These  are  but  matters 
of  dress,  of  outward  form;  beneath  them 
lies   a  real    substantial   oneness,   a   true 
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spiritual  unity.  Permit  me  to  remark 
that  these  matters  of  dress  and  outward 
form  are  of  some  little  importance.  Herr 
Teufelsdroeckh's  Clothes-Philosophy  may 
be  set  forth  a  little  grotesquelj--,  but  it  is 
somewhat  of  a  philosophy  still;  and  the 
truth  is,  ideas  have  a  way  of  getting 
bodies  or  outward  forms  for  themselves  as 
soon  as  they  are  entitled  to  them.  We 
must  be  allowed  to  pronounce  Christen- 
dom divided  in  spirit,  when  we  see  these 
merely  outward  divisions  which  somehow 
or  other  appear  to  be  so  hard  to  weld  to- 
gether. To  say  the  least,  we  cannot  take 
it  upon  the  mere  statement  that  this 
spiritual  unity  is  so  great;  the  presump- 
tion is  against  it,  and  proof  will  be  need- 
ed to  establish  it. 

To  be  sure  there  is  some  common  basis 
of  agreement  in  doctrine,  and  some  real 
fellowship  of  feeling.  Were  it  not  so,  the 
terms  Christendom  and  Christianity  would 
have  no  real  entity  corresponding  to 
them.  We  do  speak  of  Christendom,  but 
of  Christendom  divided.  We  protest  against 
predicating  of  it  the  spiritual  unity  which 
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were  it  actualized  in  its  truth  and  fulness, 
would  be  the  death  of  these  present  di- 
Tisions. 

But  time  will  not  permit  us  longer  to 
deal  with  the  multiform  fallacies, by  which 
it  has  been  sought  to  vindicate  a  wrong 
state  of  things.  We  simply  assert  that 
these  present  divisions  are  unscripiural,  if 
the  Divinely  guided  example  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Church,  the  words  of  Paul  and  Peter 
and  John  and  Christ  Himself  have  any 
ruling  force  with  us  to-day.  That  they 
are  destructively  ivastefid,  as  any  impartial 
student  may  easily  see;  because  of  the  re- 
sources and  contributions  of  a  denomina- 
tion a  very  considerable  fraction  is  ex- 
pended, if  not  in  counteracting  another's 
work,  at  least  in  providing  for  work  for 
which  there  is  already  sufficient  provision. 
That  they  are  essentially  unchristian;  they 
embody  the  spirit  of  unassimilated,  un- 
sanctified,  unconsecrated  factors —  they 
simply  show  that  the  conception  of  a  uni- 
ty in  which  each  member  shall  be  en- 
tirely subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  has  not  been  grasped. 
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To  our  conclusion  that  present  divisions 
are  wrong,  there  are  those  who  will  give 
ready  and  hearty  assent.  The  Romanist 
and  the  Anglican  will  both  at  once  agree 
with  our  verdict  upon  sect  and  schism. 
Their  judgment  will  be,  "If  these  schis- 
matics would  but  unite  with  us,  unity 
would  be  restored,  and  the  whole  problem 
solved." 

Now  if  there  were  but  one  such  voice, 
we  might  be  tempted,  perhaps,  in  our 
weariness  and  impatience  with  strife,  to 
heed  it.  The  difficulty  is,  there  are 
already  two  such  voices;  and  should 
Alaska's  Greek  Orthodoxy  become  pr  omi- 
nent,  there  might  be  a  third.  All  of 
them  are  Catholic,  each  according  to  its 
own  witness,  if  not  according  to  the 
others'.  Of  the  two  voices  now  preaching 
to  us  we  cannot  obey  the  one  without  dis- 
obeying the  otlier.  Heeding  Rome,  we 
neglect  Anglicanism.  Listening  to  An- 
glicanism, we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Rome. 
Altogether,  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for 
such  a  gospel  of  reconciliation  unless,  in- 
stead of    declaring  it  ex  cathedra,  it  can 
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prove  that  it  is  indeed  a  gospel  and  that 
it  will  indeed  reconcile.  In  which  case 
we  would  be  obliged  to  sit  as  judges,  while 
Romanist  and  Anglican  fought  it  out  be- 
tween them.  Of  course,  against  such 
statements  both  these  parties  will  protest 
in  holy  horror;  each  assuming  that  his 
case  is  clear  as  the  light  of  noonday.  A 
tliird  party  can,  however,  do  nothing  else 
— must  refuse  to  have  the  case  adjudged 
by  either  one.  Certainly,  one  of  the  two 
must  be  more  in  the  right  than  the  other; 
we  may  have  a  strong  feeling  and  opin- 
ion as  to  which  it  is;  but  so  high  and  un- 
bending are  the  assertions  of  either  side, 
that  one  really  cannot  in  good  conscience 
be  asked  to  yield  at  once  and  uncondi- 
tionally. 

One  word  more  regarding  this  doctrine 
common  to  Romanist  and  Anglican.  It 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  to  dissent 
from  what,  it  is  pleased  to  call  "  The 
Church  "  is  itself  a  sin,  and  that  there  is 
but  one  duty,  namely,  to  return  as  prod- 
igals. We  are  asked  to  take  it  upon  the 
mere    word    of   authority    that    we    are 
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prodigals,  that  we  all  have  verily  sinned 
and  do  abide  in  sin  until  we  submit.  And 
we  can  scarcely  forbear  a  smile,  as  we  hear 
the  Romanist  preaching  the  same  doctrine 
to  the  Anglican,  that  they  both  are 
preaching  to  us.  But  we  say.  Let  it  be 
shown  that  the  utterance  and  the  policy 
of  the  Church  as  shaped  by  haughty  and 
self-seeking  men  was  in  the  right,  when  it 
forced  godly  men  to  withdraw  from  its 
tyranny;  let  the  sin  of  schism  be  fastened 
in  every  case  upon  them  that  went  and 
shown  that  they,  and  not  others,  caused 
the  breach : — then  and  then  only  may 
such  doctrines  be  preached  with  propriety; 
then,  however,  there  will  be  but  one  voice 
of  authority  on  the  globe,  not  two  or 
more. 

It  is  curious  how  nearly  akin  to  each 
other  at  bottom,  are  the  views  of  the  zealous 
denomination alist  and  of  the  exclusive 
ecclesiastic.  Those  who  endorse  present 
conditions  and  those  who  preach  the  duty 
of  immediate  return  to  then-  alone  true  fold 
are  both  agreed  in  this,  viz.,  that  they 
have  nothing  new  to  learn.  The  Anglican 
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has  his  "  Church  ";  it  is  a  Church,  just  as 
it  is,  good  enough  for  all  mankind  and 
adapted  too,  if  mankind  will  only  adapt 
themselves  to  it ;  he  is  content  to  have  his 
valid  orders  and  his  Prayer  Book — and 
let  them  that  are  able  receive  it.  AVith 
a  few  substitutions,  the  same  essentially  is 
true  of  the  Romanist.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  denominationalist  sees  many  signs 
for  hopefulness  everywhere  ;  he  thinks, 
we  are  doing  very  well  as  we  are  ;  what 
more  do  we  w^ant  than  the  right  to  be  let 
alone  ?  And  little  do  these  contradictory 
prophets  realize  how  they  work  together 
to  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 

So  much  for  what  appear  to  us  wrong 
conceptions  and  wrong  attitudes  with 
reference  to  the  present  state  of  things. 
Though  we  intend  to  deal  with  the  positive 
side  of  this  large  subject  in  our  next  dis- 
course, yet  our  discussion  to-day  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  few  words  to 
vindicate  the  rightfulness  and  the  hope- 
fulness of  existing  conditions. 

We  have  condemned,  almost  wdthout 
qualification,  the  present  state  of  schism. 
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We  have  done  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
men  at  this  time  are  advocating  the  per- 
petuation of  this  condition,  as  if  it  were 
the  right  and  normal  condition.  But  we 
need  now  to  empliasize  for  a  moment  the 
other  side.  In  one  respect  the  present 
condition  is  largely  right,  namely,  as  it  is 
the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  past,  the 
necessary  historic  development  of  prin- 
ciples latent  in  the  Church.  We  must 
insist  upon  it,  that  we  cannot  force  our 
minds  to  believe  that  several  centuries  of 
the  process  of  history  have  been  in  vain  ; 
for  such  is  the  faith  within  us,  that  God  is 
in  the  movement  of  history  and  His 
Christ  the  King  of  earth  and  men.  It  is 
a  necessity  of  our  Christian  reason  to 
recognize  in  each  successive  age,  upon  the 
whole,  a  higher  attainment  than  that  of 
any  age  before.  But  for  this  very  reason 
we  must  also  insist  upon  it  that  a  transient 
condition,  the  passing  phenomenon  in  a 
process  of  unfolding,  be  not  represented 
as  the  ideal  and  the  goal ;  that  partisan 
zeal  do  not  fasten  upon  us  that  whose  un- 
perfection  we  can  so  plainly  see.     For, 
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while  we  agree  that  our  present  sectarian- 
ism is  upon  the  whole  better  than  the 
enforced  uniformity  of  some  previous  age, 
this  is  no  argument  whatever  against  our 
working  on  toward  the  attainment  of  a 
unity  which  shall  be  higher,  with  a  liberty 
which  shall  be  truer  than  anything  real- 
ized by  Christianity  now  or  heretofore. 

To  the  observant,  thoughtful  man  there 
are  many  signs  to  inspire  new  hope.  The 
most  sanguine  have  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise within  the  past  year.  The  Hartford 
Congress  of  Churches  with  its  spirit  of 
fraternal  cordiality  throughout,  and  the 
calm  and  docile  temper  of  its  discussions; 
the  Lenten  Lectures*  in  a  St.  Louis  Epis- 
copal church  by  non-Episcopal  ministers  : 
the  remarkable  words  of  the  Bishop  of 
Missourif  subsequent  to  these  lectures  ; — 
all  these  are  very  bright  omens.  They 
serve  to  show  how  in  the  nature  of  things, 
it  is  not  possible  that  these  various  re- 
ligious communions  should  exist  side  by 

*  Christian   Unity  and  Christian  Faith.     New  York  : 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  1885. 
f  See  Andover  Ret'iew,  October,  1885,  p.  382. 
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side  without  an  increasing  interest  in  each 
other.  Close  and  continual  scrutiny  make 
manifest  the  truth  and  the  error,  the  ex- 
cellency and  the  defect  in  each.  And  it 
cannot  but  be  that  many  in  each  com- 
munion will  feel  a  desire  to  appropriate 
in  some  way  others'  excellencies,  and  to 
discard  if  possible  their  own  defects. 
Within  each  separate  body  the  careful  ob- 
server may  find  not  only  the  hard-and-fast 
conservatives,  but  every  degree  and  grade 
of  liberals  and  progressives ;  these  latter 
being  generally  more  nearly  akin  in  spirit 
to  a  similar  class  in  other  bodies,  than  to 
the  conservative  class  in  their  own.  One 
looking  upon  this  state  of  things  super- 
ficiallj'-  might  infer  that  a  new  divisive 
force  was  at  work.  But  the  under-current 
sets  deep  and  strong  toward  unity,  even 
though  more  immediately  toward  liberty. 
By  faith  we  may  already  see  the  Coming 
Church,  in  whose  fellowship  there  shall 
be  realized  the  Communion  of  Saints,  as 
it  never  has  been  in  the  historic  Church 
of  by-gone  days. 


IV. 
THE  COMING  CHURCH. 


Perhaps  it  would  be  well  at  the  outset 
to  free  our  minds  of  any  misapprehensions 
as  to  what  the  "  Coming  Church  "  may- 
mean,  by  telling  directly  what  it  cannot 
mean. 

The  Coming  Church  will  not  be  essen- 
tially a  new  Church.  Christ  promised 
that  "against  the  Church  which  He  would 
found  the  gates  of  Hades  should  not  pre- 
vail." Hence  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake 
if  in  speaking  of  the  "  Coming  Church," 
one  should  mean  a  Church  which  is  not 
in  every  essential  already  present  among 
men;  or  which  having  once  been,  had 
ceased  to  be  and  needed  to  be  created 
anew.  It  can  be  a  "  Coming  Church " 
only  as  God's  Kingdom  itself  according 
to  the  prayer  taught  the  disciples  by  Our 
Lord  is  "to  come" — to  come,  though  John 
the  Baptist  in  his  desert  ministry  spoke 
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of  that  Kingdom  as  then  at  hand.  The 
Coming  Church  must  be  the  continuation 
of  the  truth-and  life-elements  of  the 
Church  that  now  is,  as  this  itself  is  but 
the  continuation  of  the  Church  of  the 
ages  past. 

The  Coming  Church  will  not  be  merely 
one  of  the  present  divisions  which  shall 
have  incorporated  with  itself  all  the 
others.  Of  this  view  we  have  spoken 
heretofore;  little  more  needs  to  be  said  of 
it  at  this  time.  The  Church  ideally  is 
"  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in 
all."  Manifestly  it  is  a  large  claim  for 
any  present  communion  to  make,  to  say 
that  it,  and  it  alone,  has  the  pattern  of 
that  Coming  Church  that  may  contain 
that  fulness. 

The  Coming  Church  is  not  to  be  a  con- 
solidation, a  man-made  union.  The  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  desired  end  of  a  One 
Fold  in  a  compromise  or  an  alliance, 
could  result  only  in  adding  another  to 
the  too  long  roll  of  sects.  Not  by  the 
external,  mechanical  cementing  of  frag- 
ments shall  that  unity  be  realized  :  from 
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Christ  all  the  body  fitly  framed  and  knit 
together  through  that  which  every  joint 
supplieth,  according  to  the  working  in 
due  measure  of  each  several  part,  must 
make  the  increase  of  the  body  unto  the 
building  up  of  itself  in  love.  In  other 
words,  the  principle  of  unity  must  be  the- 
spirit  of  Christ;  the  unity  itself  must  bfe 
of  organic  growth. 

America  has  a  problem  to  solve  for  all 
Christendom  and  all  humanity.  Thanks 
to  the  national  policy  embodied  in  our 
Constitution,  there  is  no  land  on  the 
globe  where  a  freer,  more  amicable  inter- 
change of  Christian  opinion  is  possible 
than  with  us.  If  sectarianism  is  evil,  still 
our  American  sectarian  condition  repre- 
sents a  step  in  advance  of  any  condition 
elsewhere  to  be  found.  With  us  alone 
those  schisms  existent  in  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent,  have  an  opportunity  to 
heal.  With  us,  when  democratic  senti- 
ment in  Europe  shall  have  demanded 
and  secured  disestablishment  everywhere, 
it  may  be  amid  a  tide  of  embittered  feel- 
ing against  Christianity   itself, — with  us, 
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I  say,  the  regeneration  of  this  confufied 
condition  shall  be  well  advanced,  possibly 
so  far  as  to  have  culminated  in  a  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  America,  whose  light, 
shining  across  the  Atlantic,  shall  cheer 
God's  saints  in  the  midst  of  European 
upheavals.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  terms  of 
the  problem  are  at  hand  in  America  as 
nowhere  else;  misapprehensions,  preju- 
dices are  being  banished  here  as  nowhere 
else;  the  mission  of  Christianity  is  rec- 
ognized in  our  land  as  perhaps  nowhere 
else.  And  the  question  being  thus  sim- 
plified, and  those  who  are  to  meet  it  be- 
coming enlightened  and  alive  to  it  as  is  no- 
where else  possible, it  follows  that  America 
has  a  problem  for  all  Christendom  and  all 
humanity.  To  it  belongs  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  realizing  first  the  higher 
ideal  of  "  the  Church,  the  Communion  of 
Saints;"  in  other  words,  what  the  Coming 
Church  shall  he,  America  must  work  out 
in  her  history  and  show  by  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Hence,  upon  the  Christian  ministry  in 
our  land  rests  the  responsibility  of  prepare 
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ing  right  Christian  sentiment,  and  guid- 
ing that  sentiment  aright  into  Christian 
unity;  so  that  more  and  more  there  may 
be  realized  that  vision  which  Paul  in  his 
highest  moments  caught  from  afar,  when 
he  wrote  those  divine  words  to  the  Church 
of  Ephesus.  For  as  he  himself  also  tells 
us,  to  this  end  did  Christ  give  to  His  peo- 
ple the  ministry  of  various  ranks  and  dif- 
fering gifts:  "For  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  unto  the  work  of  ministering,  unto 
the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ:  till 
we  all  attain  unto  the  unity  of  the  faith 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
unto  a  fullgrown  man,  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ" 
For  that  perfect  unity  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  any  age  of  the  past,  though  some  may 
claim  it;  even  as  that  perfect  faith  and 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  never  yet  ex- 
isted among  men.  The  ministry  was  given 
and  is  continued  to  this  day,  that  the 
unity  which  springs  from  faith  and  knowl- 
edge of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  wrought  out 
more  and  more.  Not  in  the  past,  but  in 
the  future,  is  Christianity's  Golden  Age 
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as  in  the  days  of  Paul,  so  now,  the  lan- 
guage must  he  "  till  \fe  all  attain."  And 
as  we  now  look  forward  to  the  Coming 
Church  as  to  a  reality  loftier,  nobler,  more 
glorious  than  the  Church  of  the  Present; 
so  even  they  of  the  apostolic  age  looked 
forward  to  the  Coming  Church,  though 
they  rejoiced  in  the  "  sweet  communion  " 
and  the  "  heavenly  ways  "  of  the  Church 
in  their  own  day. 

The  words  of  faith  in  which  the  early 
Christians  were  wont  to  make  a  good  con- 
fession are  still  familiar:  "  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church."  This  was  not 
an  item  of  doctrine,  or  a  theological  sen- 
tence elaborated  by  mental  reflection.  To 
be  able  to  say  it  one  required  no  more  in- 
struction than  at  the  North  in  war  times 
one  required  to  be  taught  to  say,  "  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Union."  The  feeling  that 
prompted  the  words,  appears  in  Peter's 
letter  when  he  writes:  *'  But  ye  are  an 
elect  race,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  na- 
tion, a  people  for  God's  own  possession, 
that  ye  may  show  forth  the  excellencies 
of  Him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  dark- 
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ness  into  His  marvellous  light:  which  in 
time  past  were  no  people,  but  now  are  the 
people  of  God  ;  which  had  not  obtained 
mercy,  but  now  have  obtained  mercy." 
Did  they  who  received  that  letter  believe 
in  such  an  elect  race,  in  such  a  royal 
priesthood,  in  such  a  holy  nation,  in  such 
a  people  for  God's  own  possession,  who  in 
time  past  had  been  no  people,  but  now 
were  a  people  of  God  ?  Or,  did  they  have 
no  such  faith  at  all  in  a  race,  or  a  priest- 
hood or  a  nation  or  a  people, — in  short, 
in  a  corporate  body,  believing  only  in  here  a 
man  and  there  a  man  redeemed  by 
Christ,  and  each  man  for  himself  ?  That, 
in  a  nutshell,  is  the  question  between 
Church  and  no  Church.  As  Peter  wrote,  so 
they  spake  and  believed;  the  record  of 
their  faith  is  in  the  words  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church." 

Against  these  words  there  is  a  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  not  a  few;  it  is  supposed 
that  they  are  the  natural  form  in  which 
a  hierarchical  spirit  is  expressed.  The 
sound   of  them    is  almost    alarming    to 
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many  in  a  modem  Protestant  congrega- 
tion. They  seem  to  contradict  the  con- 
victions which  forced  the  separation  from 
the  Church  of  Rome:  to  involve  absolu- 
tism, infalHbility,  high  sacramentarianism, 
and  what  not.  To  speak  much  of  the 
"  Church  "  is  itself  somewhat  suspicious: 
to  speak  of  the  "  Holy  Catholic  Church," 
is  simply  to  tread  the  dangerous  verge  of 
Popery,  or  at  the  least.  Prelacy. 

That  such  a  sentiment  should  at  all 
exist,  not  to  say,  be  widespread,  is  suffi- 
cient indication  of  a  wrong  state  of  things. 
But  to  charge  the  wrong  only  or  chiefly 
upon  those  who  are  averse  to  this  sentence 
in  the  Creed,  we  regard  unjust.  Rather 
let  the  fault  be  laid  chiefly  at  the  door  of 
those  wlio  so  lowered  the  lofty  conception 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  as  to  make 
it  synonymous  with  their  own  imperfect 
organization;  claiming  for  that,  even 
while  narrowed  and  deformed  by  human 
tyrannies  and  errors,  the  attributes  of 
Divine  and  perpetual  authority.  By 
them  the  grandest  words  to  describe  the 
society  of  men  redeemed  and  going  on  unto 
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victory  and  perfection,  were  distorted  to 
mean,  an  external  system  of  religious  govern- 
ment and  woi'ship.  And  when  this  corrup- 
tion of  language  had  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing itself,  little  wonder  that  the  advo- 
cates of  the  spiritual  over  the  external 
failed  to  see  the  original  meaning  of  the 
language.  Nevertheless  the  words,  "  The 
Holy  Catholic  Church"  do  signify  by  right 
something  better  than  their  hierarchical 
definition;  indeed,  something  quite  an- 
tagonistic to  that  definition. 

The  Coming  Church  will  be  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church — the  Church  more  Holy 
and  more  Catholic,  hence  more  truly  One 
than  ever  in  the  past. 

The  Church  has  been  Holj^,  ever  since 
the  society  of  believers,  waiting  for  power 
in  Jerusalem,  received  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
fulfill  Christ's  parting  word — "  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway."  The  Church  was  Holy, 
as  Peter  wrote  to  them  of  the  Dispersion, 
because  through  and  with  Jesus  Christ 
the  Living  Stone,  they  also  as  living 
stones  were  built  up  a  spiritual  house; 
Holy,  because  appointed  of  God  a  priest- 
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hood  through  Jesus  Christ;  Holy,  because 
called  of  God  unto  His  eternal  glory  in 
Christ.  In  short,  they  as  a  people  were  a 
hoi}'  people,  the  people  of  God — where- 
fore, the  admonition  came  to  them,  let 
every  one  of  God's  people  be  himself  holy 
in  all  manner  of  conversation.  The 
Church  is  Holy,  not  primaril}'-  because 
the  individual  members  thereof  are  holy, 
but  primarily  in  its  own  right,  because  it 
is  God's  Church,  Christ's  Church,  the 
Habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit. 

Hence  the  words,  "  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Church"  are  litted  to  express  a  right 
and  Christian  faith.  To  say,  I  believe  in 
no  Holy  Church,  I  only  believe  in  holy 
men  and  women  wherever  I  may  find 
them,  is  merely  to  say,  I  believe  in  no 
people  of  God,  no  royal  priesthood,  no 
holy  nation.  It  is  in  the  same  breath  to 
assert  the  Divine  in  the  individual  Chris- 
tian, and  to  deny  the  Divine  in  Christian 
society;  while  the  very  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity is,  to  beget  sacred  fellowship  and 
to  break  down  middle  walls  of  human 
partition.     It   is  simply  to   deny   God's 
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wisdom  in  His  word  and  in  His  work, 
and  to  substitute  a  paltry  notion  of  our 
own:  a  thing  unwittingly  done  by  not  a 
few  good  men  in  this  our  day. 

But  the  Church  is  Holy,  only  as  Christ 
is  therein.  In  highly  exalting  the  Church, 
I — if  I  know  whereof  I  speak — do  but 
highly  exalt  my  Lord  and  Master.  Take 
Him  away — the  Church  is  degraded  to 
the  level  of  a  human  scheme  or  institu- 
tion, probably  a  tyrannizing,  deadening 
one.  It  is  a  fact  of  the  first  significance 
that  the  same  period  in  Christian  History 
whose  thought  circled  most  about  the 
Saviour's  Person,  is  also  the  period  from 
which  comes  to  us  the  confession:  "  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Church."  Most  natur- 
ally so:  Paul  writes,  "till  we  all  attain 
unto  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  full- 
grown  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ;"  thereby 
signifying  that  when  all  alike  believe  in 
the  Son  of  God  and  all  alike  know  Him, 
then  there  will  indeed  be  unity,  then  in- 
deed will  all  alike  grow  up  into  maturity 
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like  the  fullgrown  manhood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  For  the  Divine  life  is,  to  know 
Him:  "  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
should  know  Thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
Him  whom  Thou  didst  send,  even  Jesus 
Christ;"  and  none  can  know  what  holi- 
ness is  save  they  whose  gaze  is  fixed  upon 
this  Christ:  "Every  one  that  hath  this 
hope  set  on  Him  purifieth  himself,  even 
as  He  is  pure."  Holiness  can  be  realized 
among  men  only  as  Christ  is  among  men. 
Therefore  it  is  a  Christian  faith  that  con- 
fesses, "I  believe  in  the  Holy  Church:"  it 
is  faith  in  Christ's  perpetual  presence  with 
His  people,  and  faith  in  Christ's  perpetual 
power  to  sanctify  the  fellowship  of  His 
people. 

The  Church  is  Catholic;  as  necessarily 
so  as  it  is  Holy.  When  the  Church  ceases 
to  be  Catholic,  it  ceases  to  be  Christian. 
As  Holy,  the  Church  is  separate  from  sin- 
ful humanity,  the  elect  people  of  God;  as 
Catholic,  it  is  for  all  humanity,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  color,  age  or  class 
or  condition.  The  Catholic  Church  does 
not  comprehend  all  men  just  as  they  are, 
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for  it  is  also  the  Holy  Church;  but  it  must 
welcome,  must  provide  for,  must  extend 
an  urgent  invitation  to  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men,  to  have  part  in  the 
bounties  of  God's  kingdom.  The  Catho- 
lic Church  signifies  simply  the  Universal 
Church.  It  is  broad  as  mankind,  not  con- 
fined to  one  nation;  broad  as  humanity, 
not  limited  to  one  caste  or  social  grade  ; 
broad  as  universal  man,  not  limited  to 
any  age;  broad,  therefore,  as  the  needs, 
the  yearnings,  the  aspirations  of  the  ever 
unsatisfied,  human  heart. 

The  opposite  of  the  Catholic  Church 
is  the  association  of  men  with  common, 
sectional  interests  or  prejudices,  with  com- 
mon tastes  or  temperament,  with  some 
common  notion  of  doctrine  not  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity  but  raised  to  cen- 
tral and  pivotal  significance.  Every  such 
association  contradicting  the  eternal  truth 
of  a  Catholic  Church  contradicts  in  so  far 
Christianity  itself;  un-Catholic  or  anti- 
Catholic  is  un-Christian  or  anti-Christian. 

The  battle  for  the  Catholic  Church  was 
fought  early.     In   the  book  of  Acts,  espe- 
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cially  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  that  book, 
is  the  record  of  this  conflict.  Circum- 
cision was  raised  to  central  significance 
by  the  Jewish-Christians;  they  would 
have  no  fellowship  with  Christians  who, 
coming  from  the  Gentiles,  had  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  law  of  Moses.  The  ques- 
tion was  taken  to  Jerusalem;  within  less 
than  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ  it  was  decided  against  the  Jewish- 
Christians,  and  against  all  of  their  way 
of  thinking  forever.  The  Church  was 
to  be  Catholic,  and  in  the  letter  to  the 
Gentiles  it  was  so  declared.  Henceforth 
the  law  of  the  Church  was  that  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints  should  include  all  who 
confessed  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Church  of  Christ  is  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  is  the  Universal  Church, 
because  Christ  Himself  is  the  Universal 
Man,  the  "  Son  of  Man."  According  as 
men  apprehend  narrowly  or  broadly  the 
significance  of  Christ's  Manhood,  their 
conceptions  of  the  Church  of  Christ  will 
be  narrow  or  broad.  And  the  work  of 
the    ministry  Paul    declares  to  be  "the 
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building  np  of  the  Church,  the  body  of 
Christ,  till  we  all  attain  unto  a  full  grown 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ." 

It  was  a  shrewd  saying  of  Chunder  Sen, 
the  Hindu  Reformer,  when,  speaking  of 
English  preaching  in  India,  he  remarked: 
"  It  seems  that  the  Christ  that  has  come 
to  us  is  an  Englishman,  with  English 
manners  and  customs  about  him,  and 
with  the  temper  and  spirit  of  an  English- 
man in  him."  There  was  much  truth  in 
it.  English  missionaries  labor,  knowingly 
or  unintentionally,  to  make  not  merely 
Christians,  but  English-Christians  of  the 
Hindus:  so  far  their  work  has  upon  it  the 
blemish  of  being  un- Catholic.  Romanist 
missionaries  have  ever  sought  to  put  the 
peculiar  Romanist  stamp  on  those  they 
win:  so  far  they  are  not  Catholic,  but  just 
the  opposite.  Long  before  the  Reforma- 
tion the  Western  Church  had  striven 
against  the  national  character  of  the 
Frank,  the  German,  the  Englishman. 
The  Western  Church  thus  far  was  simply 
un-Catholic;   Wycliffe  and  Luther  were 
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more  truly  Catholic  tbau  the  Pope.  And 
so  always.  Paint  for  me  Christ  as  He 
appears  to  your  imagination,  your  mind 
and  heart:  I  will  describe  for  you  your 
conception  of  Christ's  Church.  The  more 
you  apprehend  the  length  and  breadth, 
the  depth  and  the  height  of  Christ's  Per- 
sonality and  Character,  the  nearer  you 
may  come  to  understanding  what  is  the 
ideal  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Now  this  contemplation  of  our  Divine 
Lord  is  one  of  the  most  marked  signs 
of  the  times,  in  the  religious  world.  As 
men  direct  their  reverent,  prayerful,  lov- 
ing gaze  upward  and  fix  it  upon  Him;  as 
they  are  drawn  away  from  themselves 
with  their  paltry  little  prejudices,  and 
notions,  and  so-called  systems;  as  their 
hearts  go  out  unto  Him  in  affection 
stronger  than  that  of  brother  for  brother 
or  friend  for  friend:  they  begin  to  under- 
stand and  know  their  fellows  better,  and 
to  feel  more  need  of  having  fellowship 
one  with  another.  And  the  highest 
realization  of  Christian  fellowship,  imper- 
ishable as  the  promise  of  our  Lord,  is  the 
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Christian  Church.  And  as  men  know 
and  love  Christ  more,  they  know  and  love 
and  bring  to  pass  more  and  more  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church. 

How  many  such  Churches  can  there 
be?  The  question  is  needless.  There 
can  be  but  one.  Scripture  proofs  are 
many;  but  the  common  sense  of  your 
Christian  mind  will  recognize  it  without 
the  help  of  Bible  texts.  Clear  as  God's 
sunlight  is  the  necessity  that  the  Church 
must  go  on  becoming  more  and  more 
deeply,  truly,  intimately,  outwardly  One, 
as  it  goes  on  becoming  more  and  more 
Christ-like;  in  other  words,  more  Holy  and 
more  Catholic, — more  completely  given 
to  God  and  more  completely  sympathizing 
with  humanity. 

To  dwell  no  longer  upon  these  great 
general  truths — how  soon  may  we  expect 
this  Coming  Church  to  be  a  reality  in 
America,  that  is,  this  Church  outwardly 
One,  which  is  to  supplant  our  present 
state  of  division?  And  how  shall  it 
come?  And  what  shall  be  its  form  of 
organization,  and  its   manner  of  worship 
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and  its  doctrine  ? 

You  will  bear  with  me  if  I  do  not  at- 
tempt a  direct  answer  to  these  questions, 
for  two  verj'^  good  reasons;  the  first  is,  that 
none  but  God  can  tell,  and  the  second, 
that  if  man  could  tell,  it  would  not  be  the 
most  necessary  or  helpful  thing  to  know. 

The  following  statements,  however,  will 
serve  the  two-fold  purpose  of  pointing  out 
the  answer  demanded  by  the  times,  and 
of  summing  up  our  whole  subject. 

I.  No  permanent,  satisfactory,  outward 
Oneness  is  possible  till  there  is  true,  spirit- 
ual, inward  unity. 

II.  This  inward,  spiritual  unity  among 
the  people  of  God  presupposes  a  con- 
sciousness on  their  part,  first  that  they  as 
the  people  of  God  are  Holy — separate 
from  the  world;  secondly,  that  theirs  are 
all  things  because  they  are  Christ's — that 
in  Christ  they,  of  whatever  race  or  class, 
are  one  new  man — that  is,  that  they  as 
the  people  of  Christ  are  Catholic;  and 
thirdly,  that  they  who  in  time  past  were 
no  people  are  now  the  people  of  God,  i.  e., 
the  Church.     In   a  word,  before  we  can 
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have  that  Coming  Church  which  shall  be 
outwardly  One,  the  great  mass  of  Chris- 
tians must  be  conscious  of  God's  purpose 
regarding  them  that  the}'-  should  be  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church, 

III.  This  faith  and  sentiment  is  impos- 
sible until  Christians  turn  with  greater 
common  loj'^alty  to  Christ  the  Head, 
They  may  talk  much,  but  can  know 
nothing  of  Holiness,  of  Cathohcity  or  of 
Churchliness,  until  they  know  the  Christ 
whom  God  has  sent. 

IV.  Therefore  we  return  to  the  words 
of  Paul  in  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians  for 
instruction  as  to  our  present  duty.  To 
the  ministry  it  is  given  to  build  up  the 
body  of  Christ,  "till  we  all  attain  unto 
the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Son  of  God."  If  Christ  gave 
the  ministry  for  this,  it  certainly  behooves 
the  ministry  to  keep  their  eyes  upon  that 
goal,  and  to  show  it  frequently  to  those 
unto  whom  they  minister;  for  there  is  no 
Christian  so  unlettered  or  so  simple 
that  cannot  and  should  not  contribute 
by  his  own   faith,  his  own  loving  fellow- 
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ship,  his  own  prayers  and  his  own  works 
to  this  Divine  end.  Nay,  more;  once  re- 
ahzing  the  significance  of  men's  hedges 
and  pet  little  notions  called  orthodox,  by 
which  they  only  brand  other  Christians 
as  heterodox,  if  1  were  to  hold  my  peace, 
or  say,  These  things  are  right,  Great  is  the 
Diana  of  my  own  denomination! — I  would 
be  a  craven  unfit  to  speak  a  message  from 
the  Most  High  God.  I  have  preached  no 
theories:  whatever  I  have  said  regarding 
this  Coming  Church  may  be  drawn  by  a 
very  short  process  from  the  essence  of 
Christianit}''  itself. 

If,  however,  I  have  seemed  to  fix  con- 
ditions which  cannot  be  fulfilled  before 
the  great  reunion  in  the  Upper  City:  do 
not  forget  that  God  has  frequent  sur- 
prises in  store  for  men.  They  who  are 
wont  with  a  wise  look  to  shrug  their 
shoulders,  are  not  the  men  who  figure 
either  as  the  spokesmen  or  the  instru- 
ments of  Divine  Purpose  in  the  great  dis- 
pensations of  history.  "  Yea,  and  God 
hath  chosen  things  which  are  not,  to 
bring  to    nought  things  that   are."    As 
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"  things  which  are  not "  the  world  has  ever 
been  wont  to  count  ideas,  tndhs;  and  as 
visionary  them  that  believed  therein. 
But  the  unbelieving  have  as  often  been 
forced  to  see  that  in  these  things,  to  them 
non-existent,  there  lay  all  the  reality  of 
God's  power.  May  we  not  even  now  see 
the  times  hastening  ou?  Wondrous  Kfe 
and  activity  are  manifested  on  every 
hand,  in  every  sphere.  Intenser  grows 
every  effort. 

"  We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling 
In  a  grand,  an  awful  time. 
In  an  age  on  ages  telling, — 
To  be  living  is  sublime  ! 

On  !  let  all  the  soul  within  you 
For  the  truth's  sake  go  abroad  ! 

Strike  !  let  every  nerve  and  sinew 
Tell  on  ages — tell  for  God  !  " 


V. 

AMERICA'S  HOPE  AND  MISSION. 


If  on  the  glad  Christmas-Day  we  should 
receive  the  customaiy  gift  from  some  dear 
friend,  and  after  the  first  moment  of  ad- 
miration our  thoughts  should  turn  to 
memories  of  the  past,  so  that  in  medita- 
tion upon  the  larger  and  more  precious 
gift  of  the  friendship  itself,  we  should  for 
the  time  being  quite  forget  this  latest 
token :  I  think  that  gratitude  the  more 
truly  appreciative  would  be  manifest  in 
such  thoughts  of  the  giver.  Again  ac- 
cording to  long  established  custom,  we  are 
summoned  by  the  Head  of  the  National 
Government  to  testify  on  this  day  our 
gratitude  as  a  nation  to  Almighty  God. 
Numerous  indeed  have  been  the  blessings 
of  the  year :  but  if,  turning  from  these 
themselves,  our  minds  shall  dwell  upon 
the  remoter  ground  and  reason  of  them 
all,  our  thanksgiving  shall  be  more  intel- 
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ligent  and  more  heartfelt,  our  conviction 
of  God's  faithfulness  and  care  towards  us 
far  stronger;  and  from  this  better  under- 
standing of  Divine  Providence  in  our  his- 
toid, there  shall  come  a  new  appreciation 
of  America's  Hope  and  Mission. 

"But  thou  shalt  remember  the  Lord, 
thy  God :  for  it  is  He  that  giveth  thee 
power  to  get  wealth,  that  He  may  estab- 
lish His  covenant  which  He  sware  unto 
thy  fathers,  as  it  is  this  day." 

You  will  object,  perhaps,  that  these 
words  were  spoken  to  Israel ;  that  Israel 
stands  alone  in  all  history  as  the  people 
of  Jehovah,  under  a  covenant  sworn  with 
no  other  nation  then  or  since;  and  that 
therefore  neither  promises  nor  admoni- 
tions to  them  apply  with  like  force  to  us. 
All  which  we  readily  grant.  But  we  may 
not  forget  that  God's  dealings,  though 
special  and  peculiar,  never  were,  nor  are, 
nor  can  be  arbitrary.  He  dealt  with 
Israel  as — given  like  obedience  or  disobe- 
dience on  our  own  part — He  will  deal 
with  us  of  the  present  :  with  Him  is 
neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turn- 
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ing.  Methods  may  differ  as  the  class  or 
the  condition  of  those  He  deals  with  dif- 
fers. The  parent  will  interpose  his  assist- 
ance to  prevent  the  infant's  fall,  by  rush- 
ing to  his  rescue  with  outstretched  arm- ; 
but,  grown  to  young  manhood,  the  son 
finds  not  the  parent's  personal  presence 
everywhere  following  his  footsteps  to  ward 
off  harm,  but  only  receives  now  and  then 
the  word  of  earnest,  loving  counsel.  So 
God  by  what  we  term  miracle,  by  forcible 
demonstration  of  Present  Power,  watches 
over  infant  Israel ;  and  now,  by  the  gath- 
ered lessons  of  the  centuries,  by  the  coun- 
sels of  Divine  Law  inscribed  on  nature 
and  society  on  every  hand,  by  the  injunc- 
tions of  morality  and  righteousness,  still 
is  bent  on  keeping  us,  the  Modern  Na- 
tion, from  falling  and  receiving  detriment, 
and  still  calls  upon  us  to  remember  Him, 
the  Lord  our  God. 

And  truly  He  is  the  Lord  our  God — we 
the  American  nation  are  His  people.  Not 
the  special  covenant  of  days  of  old  has 
He  established  with  us ;  but  that  cove- 
nant that  exists  between  Him  and  every 
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nation  because  He  is  Father  over  all.  The 
nation  that  will  remember  Him  to  do  His 
will  and  own  His  mercies,  He  will  surely 
not  reject ;  the  nation  that  forgets  Him 
and  does  iniquity  before  Him  must  repent 
or  be  cut  off ; — these  are  the  terms  of  that 
world-wide  covenant  which  His  Hand  has 
wTitteu  in  history,  the  covenant  He  makes 
and  declares  because  He  is  God. 

And  yet  we  cannot  but  recognize  that 
God  has  given  to  our  psople  special  gifts 
and  peculiar  advantages.  Many  a  time 
has  the  triumphantly  grateful  language 
of  Israel  in  the  Psalms,  seemed  most  liter- 
ally applicable  to  ourselves.  The  mighty 
crises,  the  terrible  struggles,  the  gigantic 
clashing  of  interests  within  our  brief  na- 
tional histor}'^ — all  passed  and  overcome, 
ourselves  stronger  than  ever  before — these 
experiences  have  led  even  those  not  given 
to  religious  thoughts  to  see  a  certain  Des- 
tiny on  our  side. 

The  proclamation  of  this  present  year 
opens  its  enumeration  with  "  our  preser- 
vation as  a  united  nation,  and  our  deliver- 
ance from  the  shock  and  danger  of  politi- 
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cal  convulsion."  European  observers  note 
with  astonishment  the  frequent  spectacle 
of  a  complete  revolution  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  nation  or  of  a  common- 
wealth with  scarce  a  ripple  of  excitement 
when  once  the  issue  is  decided.  But  what 
does  it  mean  for  us  "  to  give  thanks  for 
our  preservation  as  a  united  nation?"  Ha3 
there  been  some  direct,  immediate  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  God  in  our  behalf  ? 
Not  at  all.  God  has  bestowed  the  gift  of 
national  unity  on  us  in  some  more  perma- 
nent and  better  wa}^  To  thank  Him  for 
our  national  preservation  through  this  past 
year  as  though  it  were  some  special,  dis- 
connected gift,  perhaps  to  be  repeated  an- 
other year  and  perhaps  not,  would  be  to 
give  God  thanks  for  the  merest  fragment 
of  what  He  has  done.  When  we  consider 
that  the  same  elements  which  assured  us 
this  stability  are  in  the  permanent  make- 
up of  the  nation,  that  these  elements  have 
steadily  gained  in  strength  and  still  are 
so  gaining — then  our  gratitude  to  God 
must  be  increased  tenfold.  Grateful  for 
her  united  state  to-day,  America  has  also 
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a  glorious  hope  for  the  future.  There 
need  be  no  vague  apprehensions  about  the 
outcome  of  a  great  political  contest  four 
or  eight  years  hence.  We  do  thank  God 
that  He  has  preserved  us  from  internal 
disruptions,  but  far  more  for  the  way  in 
which  He  has  done  and  is  doing  it — in 
that  He  has  given  us  a  nation  so  stable, 
firm,  secure,  that  shocks  which  would 
subvert  another  cannot  even  do  us  harm. 
And  if  yovi  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
this  stability  and  strength,  if  by  the  help 
of  political  history  you  trace  them  out 
through  the  centuries  ;  if  you  find  how 
in  far-off  German  forests  in  Coesar's  time, 
on  the  island  of  Britain  in  Anglo-Saxon 
days,  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  Norman, 
through  the  struggles  with  the  Papal 
Court,  through  the  conflicts  and  persecu- 
tions following  the  Reformation,  through 
the  hardships,  and  dangers,  and  pressure 
of  colonial  da3'S  -in  the  new  world,  through 
the  hazardous  adjustments  and  compro- 
mises following  even  the  successes  of  the 
Revolution,  finally  through  the  agitation 
of  State  sovereignties  culminating  in  the 
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Civil  War — if  you  find  how  in  and 
through  all  these  successive  stages  some- 
thing new  was  developed  and  acquired, 
each  successive  acquisition  to  enter  in  as 
an  additional  element  into  the  composi- 
tion of  fullgrown  national  power  and 
stability  :  then  will  you  begin  to  under- 
stand the  reason  for  gratitude  and  trust 
and  hope.  It  seems  as  if  of  us  were  to 
be  true  the  saying,  "  Unto  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given,  that  he  may  have  more 
abundantly."  For  not  only  along  the 
direct  line  of  that  Germanic  stock  which 
forms  the  basis  of  our  nation,  is  there  visi- 
ble through  all  the  various  changes  of 
fortune  and  tests  of  fibre,  the  golden 
thread  of  Divine  Purpose.  All  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  are  contributing  of  their 
peculiar  excellencies  to  our  people,  to 
modify  and  enhance  the  glory  of  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  ;  while  the  basis  itself,  of 
the  stuff  that  Roman  armies  met  but 
could  not  vanquish,  educated  through 
two  thousand  years,  is  firm  and  constant 
enough  now  to  assure  our  stability  for 
coming  time,  despite  the  tests  that  may  yet 
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be  put  upon  us.  Unto  the  God  who  seeth 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  who  is  present 
at  every  point  in  the  on-going  development 
of  the  nation,  unto  Him  be  grateful  praise 
upon  this  day  of  national  thanksgiving. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  peace.  We  might  accept 
this,  too,  as  a  direct  and  special  gift  of 
God  ;  a  gift  perhaps  to  be  repeated,  per- 
haps not,  the  coming  year.  But  here 
again  there  is  a  better  way.  Let  us  find 
the  broad  basis  of  that  peace.  It  is  in 
our  position  geographically,  in  our  tradi- 
tions, in  our  very  character  as  a  people. 
We  do  not  believe  in  war  ;  have  no  stand- 
ing army  worthy  the  name  ;  our  hands 
are  full  of  business,  business  so  important 
for  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the 
bettering  of  man,  that  we  look  with  pity 
upon  others'  contentions  and  bloodshed. 
Nor  do  we  fear  lest  in  a  crisis  our  peace- 
ful people  might  be  wanting.  We  point 
to  the  late  Civil  War,  when  "  within  one 
year  the  government  had  raised  500,000 
men  bj'  voluntary  enlistment."*     Better 

*  Fiske,  "  American  Political  Ideas." 
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still — when  the  war  was  over  ''  the  great 
army  vanished,  and  a  force  of  25,000  was 
found  sufficient  for  the  military  needs  of 
the  whole  country." 

In  all  this  do  we  but  praise  ourselves  ? 
By  no  means.  Only  let  us  not  regard 
the  years  of  unbroken  peace  we  now  en- 
joy as  given  us  one  by  one  of  God,  leaving 
it  still  uncertain  whether  another  year 
shall  be  so  or  shall  not.  No  ;  God  gave 
and  gives  us  peace  by  all  the  course  of 
history  through  which  He  has  led  us  on- 
ward and  upward  ;  by  the  great  land  He 
has  opened  for  our  possession,  where  all 
our  interest  should  lie  in  industry,  with 
no  occasion  for  strife  or  aggression  ;  by 
all  the  internal  demands  put  upon  us, 
which  the  people  will  see  met.  Placmg 
us  in  the  com'se  of  historical  events  where 
He  has,  and  surrounding  us  as  He  has,  ed- 
ucating and  directing  us  by  political, 
social,  economical  problems  and  tasks, — 
thus  He  gives  us  peace.  Unto  Him  let 
our  gratitude  go  out  on  this  day — grati- 
tude the  greater  because  it  includes  not 
only  the  present  gift,  but  the  well-ground- 
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ed  hope  that  as  our  present,  so  shall  be 
our  future  ;  a  peace  not  uncertain  but 
abiding. 

At  the  return  of  another  autumn,  when 
we  are  in  the  position  to  survey  the  har- 
vests which  the  soil  has  yielded  us, 
we  find  renewed  reason  for  gratitude  and 
joy  in  plenteous  crops.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  many  contingencies  in  the  case  ; 
many  things  may  or  may  not  happen, 
upon  which  in  large  measure  the  crops 
depend.  But  yet  we  may  not  as  thinking 
men  look  upon  God's  good  gift  of  plenty 
without  seeing  in  it  far  more  than  would 
at  first  appear.  Enumerate  your  statistics 
of  millions  of  bushels  and  thousands  of 
car-loads  of  our  various  products  ;  what 
of  them  all  ?  There  -  have  been  millions 
before,  and  millions  more  are  hid  where 
these  have  been  produced.  I  cannot 
thank  God  for  these  plenteous  crops  with- 
out thanking  Him  that  He  has  given  U3 
altogether  such  a  land  as  ours.  I  must 
thank  Him  for  the  magnificent,  fertile 
plains  enriched  by  natural  processes 
through  the  centuries,  so  that  their  agri- 
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cultaral  wealth  seems  almost  exhaustless; 
for  the  rivers  and  the  streams,  the  mighty 
forests,  the  beautiful  lakes,  with  all  their 
importance  in  the  whole  economy  of  pro- 
duction ;  in  short,  for  the  gift  He  has 
been  ages  in  the  making  and  adorning, 
this  great  domain  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
from  the  Frigid  almost  to  the  Torrid  Zone. 
And  when  I  think  on  this,  my  admira- 
tion for  the  Power,  the  Beneficence,  the 
Loving  Forethought  of  the  Great  Bestower 
of  rich  harvests,  is  as  much  increased  as 
if,  receiving  a  choice,  rare  flower,  I  should 
be  informed  how  into  the  production  of 
that  single  blossom  had  entered  the  in- 
genuity and  the  loving,  patient  care  of 
several  generations  of  scientific  gardeners, 
so  that  J  held  in  my  fingers  the  product 
not  of  a  month  or  of  a  season,  but  of  a 
hundred  years  persistent  cultivation  and 
improvement :  in  the  light  of  such  infor- 
mation I  could  rightly  prize  my  flower 
and  more  truly  thank  the  giver.  So  let 
us  remember  with  gratitude  the  Lord  our 
God  ;  not  for  the  plenteous  crops  alone, 
but  for  all  that  has  entered  into  the  mak- 
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ing  of  tliem  :  for  the  goodly  land  which 
warrants  the  reasonable  hope  of  many  and 
vastly  more  abundant  crops  in  time  to 
come. 

Thus  might  we  dwell,  did  time  permit, 
on  all  the  various  blessings  of  the  year. 
Did  we  but  thus  reflect  upon  them  all,  we 
would  in  days  to  follow  have  in  more  con- 
stant remembrance,  the  ever  present  un- 
ceasing activity  and  care  of  Him  in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being. 

"  Remember  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  "  so 
came  the  command  to  Israel.  It  is  a  very 
easy  matter  to  gather  once  a  year  for  a 
brief  hour  or  two  in  the  appointed  sanc- 
tuary, to  take  part  in  the  services  and 
listen  to  a  sermon  ere  gathering  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  festive,  family  re- 
unions for  the  feast  of  the  year :  this  is 
right  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go 
far  toward  remembering  God.  Unless  our 
nation  and  people  shall  do  much  more 
than  this,  Moses  still  testifies  that  we  shall 
surely  perish.  Unless  our  everj'-  national 
policy  and  act,  our  Avliole  course  as  a  peo- 
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pie  from  year  to  year  shall  be  shapen  in 
conformity  with  the  Divine  Will,  we  shall 
stand  condemned  as  they  who  have  forgot- 
ten God. 

How  then  may  we  as  a  nation  remem- 
ber Him  to  do  His  will  ?  Not  by  abim.- 
dance  of  professions.  Our  political  principle 
demands  perfectly  non-religious  govern- 
ment ;  there  are  those  who  consequently 
call  us  a  godless  nation.  Most  ignorantly 
so.  The  merchant  or  the  banker  needs 
not  hang  religious  mottoes  in  his  count- 
ing-room or  his  office,  nor  tell  those  with 
whom  he  deals  that  he  is  a  Christian. 
There  is  a  better  way.  Let  his  dealings 
be  so  strictly  upright,  so  fair,  so  honorable 
that  men  may  know  what  he  is  without 
any  labels.  Let  him  when  he  stands  in 
the  congregation  of  God's  people  confess 
with  his  mouth  as  he  believes  in  his  heart; 
but  let  him  in  the  thick  of  commercial 
affairs  speak  in  actions  and  preach  in 
conduct.  God  cares  not  for  the  precise 
form  of  words  in  which  He  is  confessed  : 
but  he  does  care  supremely  for  the  service 
which  is  itself  the  best  confession.    As  of 
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old,  SO  to-day,  obedience  is  more  pleasing 
to  Him  than  sacrifice.  Righteousness  He 
demands  of  the  individual  and  the  na- 
tion ;  the  working  out  of  the  Divine  Pur- 
pose and  Idea  written  in  the  privileges, 
opportunities  and  gifts  He  has  bestowed 
on  men  and  peoples.  Herein  shall  we 
remember  God  to  do  His  will,  if  we  take 
each  blessing  for  which  we  render  thanks 
to-daj'-,  and  view  it  as  the  basis  of  a  duty; 
if  in  the  light  of  America's  hopes  we  de- 
fine America's  mission,  and  consecrate 
our  lives  to  its  fulfilment. 

Has  God  given  to  us  and  preserved  for 
us  stability  and  union  ?  Consider  how 
He  has  done  it.  Then  consider  what  He 
demands  of  those  who  receive  such  a  na- 
tional legacy — those  whom  He  has  made 
such  a  nation.  When  by  our  conduct 
pohtically  we  give  the  lie  to  the  great 
principle  that  the  nation  is  above  section- 
alism, that  citizenship  is  above  partisan- 
ship ;  when  fanatically  we  condemn  any 
portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  whose  views, 
as  honest  as  ours,  are  based  on  the  com- 
mon love  of  country,  and  consecrated  to 
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that  end  ; — we  set  oar  puny,  sinful  selves 
in  the  face  of  two  thousand  years  of  God's 
beneficent  working,  in  which  He  caused 
to  grow  the  goodly  stock  of  national  free- 
dom and  popular  unity.  Should  the  day 
ever  come  in  which  that  were  the  domi- 
nant sentiment  of  our  people,  we,  thus  for- 
getting the  Lord  our  God,  would  surely 
perish  as  a  nation,  and  deserve  to  perish. 
Nor  could  any  cant  about  morality  or  re- 
hgion  suffice  to  save  us  from  the  conse- 
quences of  such  national  crime.  But, 
while  we  do  not  anticipate  such  a  state  of 
popular  feeling,  it  is  well  frequently  to 
call  a  halt  to  extravagant,  political  par- 
tisanship, to  the  iniquitous  slander  and 
abuse  heaped  by  stump-speakers  and  the 
press  upon  fellow-citizens  and  patriots  who 
chance  to  be  of  the  opposition.  We  repeat 
it,  such  vilification,  even  such  a  frame  of 
mind  as  this,  is  crime  against  the  nation ! 
More  than  this  :  God  hath  set  us  to  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  that  mankind  are  breth- 
ren, and  that  community  of  interests 
should  link  men  together  instead  of  petty 
rivalry  distract ;  and  we  must  witness  this 
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until  the  present,  barbarous  relations  of 
national  governments  in  Europe  shall 
have  disappeared  forever. 

Let  us  understand  our  mission.  Israel 
thought  God  had  chosen  them  for  them- 
selves ;  and  when  the  Christ  came  they 
could  not  understand  Him,  and  their  na. 
tional  selfishness  committed  the  crime  of 
Calvary.  No  :  this  was  God's  purpose — 
"  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed." 
We  follow  Israel's  sin  when  we  think  God 
bears  a  peculiar  love  to  us  because  we  are 
Americans.  No;  God  designs  that  through 
us  all  nations  shall  be  blessed.  The 
precious  gift  of  popular  government,  of 
federal  union,  of  large,  national  patriotism 
towering  above  sectionalism,  partisanship 
and  class-feeling — this  precious  gift  is  to 
Its,  but  not  for  us  alone.  Our  mission  is  to 
develop  these  more  and  more  as  our  tal- 
ents, till  the. earth  shall  see  their  excel- 
lence, and  every  continent  shall  possess 
them ;  till  everywhere  in  the  place  of 
despotisms,  oligarchies  or  anarchies  there 
shall  prevail  the  government  of  the  peo- 
ple in  stability  and  righteousness. 
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That  we  shall  teach  the  nations  not  to 
war — this  also  God  makes  our  mission. 
When  we  forget  the  demands  of  peaceful 
industry,  and  cease  to  be  content  with 
making  the  utmost  of  what  is  our  rightful 
own ;  when  merely  for  the  sake  of  mis- 
conceived "  glory  "  or  for  selfish  gain  we 
lust  after  others'dominions,  (and  was  there 
ever  war  between  nations  but  was  trace- 
able to  this?)  then  shall  we  be  forgetting 
God  and  walking  after  other  gods,  and 
there  wi\l  come  upon  us  the  merited  pun- 
ishment of  offended  Righteousness  in 
national  calamity,  if  not  destruction.  For 
unto  this  hath  God  set  up  our  nation  :  to 
preach  by  our  example  peace  and  good- 
will among  men. 

And  when  we  receive  the  plenteous 
gifts  of  the  earth's  fruitage,  and  think 
only  of  the  filled  garners  and  the  treasur- 
ed gold,  or  onl}^  of  the  luxuries  to  satisfy 
the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life 
which  these  may  purchase — when  these 
riches  are  not  used  to  advance  enlighten- 
ment and  righteousness,  to  elevate  and 
help  the  degraded,  to  bless  mankind  in 
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things  that  truly  make  us  men  ;  then 
shall  God's  just  condemnation  hang  over 
us,  not  to  be  removed  or  stayed  till  we  re- 
pent. For  this  is  our  mission  as  the  rich- 
est people  on  the  globe :  to  turn  money 
into  character,  the  comforts  of  the  body 
into  the  opportunities  of  the  immortal 
spirit,  the  triumphs  of  physical  achieve- 
ment into  victories  for  righteousness  ;  in 
short  to  develop,  with  the  aid  of  material 
means  the  most  favorable,  a  people  that 
shall  be  an  honor  to  the  race  and  accepta- 
ble unto  God.  And  all  this  not  for  our- 
selves alone  :  through  us  are  all  nations 
to  be  blessed. 

Glorious  is  America's  hope,  and  grand 
her  mission.  May  it  not  be  God's  sentence 
upon  our  nation  after  the  enjoyment  of 
these  high  privileges  :  "  Thou  which  art 
exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt  be  thrust  down 
to  hell!" 


VI. 

THE  NATION. 


It  is  an  old  saying  that  he  wlio  under- 
stands but  one  thing,  does  not  even  under- 
stand that  one.  In  our  last  discourse  we 
sketched  hastily  what  we  regard  as  Amer- 
ica's hope  and  mission.  It  appeared  very 
clear  that  our  high  privileges  involve  a 
high  responsibility  ;  but  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  calling  of  America  in  its  full 
significance,  until  we  understand  another 
thing.  It  is  this  ;  What  is  the  idea,  the 
nature,  the  purpose  of  nations — of  sover- 
eign, political  societies — as  such  ;  what  is 
the  nation  according  to  Divine  intent,  and 
how  IS  its  work  in  history  to  be  fulfilled  ? 

To  make  clear  the  conception  of  the  na- 
tion, it  will  be  necessar}'^  to  distinguish  it 
from  several  misconceptions. 

The  nation  is  not  the  government ;  just 
as  the  Church  is  not  the  hierarchy.     The 
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nation  is  not  grounded  upon  a  doctrine 
of  political  administration  or  a  theory  of 
society,  of  property  or  of  justice  ;  just  as 
the  Church  does  not  stand  upon  doctrine 
at  all,  be  it  doctrine  in  theology,  polity  or 
liturgies.  The  nation  is  not  the  aggregate 
of  people  upon  a  certain  soil ;  nor  is  it  the 
embodiment  of  racial  unity,  however  much 
race  relations  may  have  to  do  with  it. 

If  the  number  of  those  who  confuse  the 
nation  with  the  government  is  not  so 
numerous  in  our  land,  there  is  beyond  a 
doubt  a  large  class  who  conceive  of  the 
vast  fabric  of  the  United  States  as  resting 
upon  political  doctrine.  It  is,  indeed,  but 
one  manifestation  of  a  widespread  error  of 
the  age.  We  see  the  sorry  spectacle,  oft 
repeated,  of  men  tying  their  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity to  some  transient  scheme  or  doc- 
trine about  Christianity.  But  the  truth  of 
Christianity  is  in  the  grand,  central  Real- 
ity of  the  Christ  Himself ;  he  who  grounds 
his  faith  upon  that  truth  will  not  be  tossed 
about  and  distracted  by  perplexities  and 
questionings.  But  if  theological  doctrine 
will  not  save,  neither  will  political.     The 
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goodly  structure  of  our  nation,  also,  is  not 
built  upon  that  sand.  The  faith  of  many- 
will  yet  be  tried  and  will  fail  them ;  the 
nation  will  continue  to  stand,  because  its 
foundation  is  other  than  they  think. 

That  the  nation  has  its  bond  of  oneness 
and  its  principle  of  being  in  something 
other  than  aggregation  ;  yea,  that  nation- 
ality will  survive  the  loss  of  territory — 
this  also  will  become  clear  enough  upon 
the  study  of  the  facts.  And  that  there  is 
in  the  sentiment  of  nationality  something 
which  subordinates  race-feeling  as  un- 
worthy, this  our  own  history  has  served  to 
show  not  once  or  twice.  In  fact,  with  all 
the  heaven-and-earth-compassing  wisdom 
of  many  modern  publicists,  on«  secret  still 
remains  undiscoverable  by  a  science  whose 
self-chosen  field  and  method  are  purely 
physical.  That  secret  is,  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion. There  is  here  a  potent,  spiritual  re- 
ality, the  most  real  thing  in  all  the  circle 
of  the  facts  with  which  political  science 
may  deal  :  it  is  nationality  itself. 

Two  theories  regarding  the  origin  and 
purpose  of  the  nation  have  had  so  wide  an 
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influence  on  the  thought  of  men  that  they 
deserve  our  careful  attention.  They  start 
from  sufficiently  opposite  points  ;  but  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  extremes  meet. 

The  social  coiUraxit  theory  assumes  that 
in  prehistoric  times  men  existed  in  a 
"  state  of  nature,"  by  which  is  meant  a 
state  of  isolation  ;  that  they  of  their  own 
accord,  for  their  greater  security  and  ad- 
vantage, agreed  together  to  surrender  some 
of  their  "  natural "  individual  rights  and 
to  band  themselves  into  a  society  ;  that 
the  nation  is  the  result  of  such  contract, 
and  that  all  just  powers  of  national  gov- 
ernment are  traceable  to  it ;  that  therefore 
the  purpose  of  the  nation  is  the  security 
and  the  advantage  of  the  governed,  which 
ceasing  to  accrue  therefrom,  the  governed 
have  the  right  to  nullify  the  contract  and 
to  put  the  nation  out  of  existence. 

The  other  theory  we  call  the  papal 
theory;  Roman  ecclesiasticism  as  officially 
expressing  itself  in  successive  Popes, 
preaches  and  consistently  acts  upon  this 
view,  for  which  reason  we  feel  justified  in 
applying  the   name  to    it.     The    papal 
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theorj'',  then,  is  that  the  nation  embodies 
the  society  of  "  natural  man,"  by  which  is 
meant,  if  not  the  sinful,  at  least  the  lower 
man.  The  successors  of  Peter  have  been 
accustomed  to  teach  that  the  nation  is  due 
to  one  or  other  of  the  many  accidents  of  a 
fallen  world — the  usurpation  of  power  by 
force  or  by  intrigue,  the  result  of  the  ra- 
pacity, violence  or  cunning  of  men  ;  that 
the  nations  cannot  have  supreme  rights 
as  over  against  the  Church,  because  what 
is  of  the  natural  and  sinful  should  be  sub- 
ordinate to  what  is  of  the  spiritual  and 
the  sacred.  This  view  consistently  shuts 
up  civil  society  to  the  pursuit  of  ends,  if 
not  purely  material,  at  least  "  earthly  ; " 
unless  civil  society  consent  to  be  the  tool 
of  Holy  Church. 

The  radical  error  of  the  first,  the  social 
contract  theory  is  not  the  fact  that  a  "  state 
of  nature  "  and  a  subsequent  contract  are 
alike  absurd  inventions,  but  rather  this : 
that  humanity  is  regarded  as  a  mere  ag- 
gregate of  individuals,  every  one  of  them 
animated  by  self-interest ;  that  the  purpose 
of  a  society,  then,  can  only  be  :^rofit  to 
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be  secured  by  the  individual  members  of 
that  society;  that  the  relation  of  a  man  to 
his  fellow  is  a  thing  that  depends  on  him- 
self and  not  upon  his  God,  and  may  be 
voted  out  of  existence  at  his  pleasure  and 
convenience.  But  the  relationship  to  the 
nation,  like  any  other  true  relationship,  is 
not  artificial,  and  is  not  perfectly  volun- 
tary and  is  not  the  minister  of  pure  selfish- 
ness. The  story  of  the  countless  heroisms 
on  the  marches  and  the  battlefields  of  our 
late  war,  will  not  be  explained  upon  the 
supposition  that  those  men  hungered, 
toiled  and  died,  that  they  or  we  might  be  a 
richer  people.  It  was  not  pure,  economical, 
calculating  foresight  that  prompted  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  monej'^  and  of  a 
million  lives  in  the  doubtful  conflict  to 
maintain  the  Union.  We  will  gladly 
grant  that  it  was  the  assertion  of  self  on 
the  part  of  the  people — whether  conscious 
or  partly  unconscious,  rightly  apprehended 
or  misconceived — but  it  was  that  higher 
and  more  fpiritual  self,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  corporate  character  and  responsi- 
bility, w^^  ch  is  the  very  contradiction  of 
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the  self-interest  contemplated  by  the  "so- 
cial contract." 

It  is  too  evident  to  the  reader  of  current 
discussions  in  politics  and  economics,  what 
is  the  drift  of  sentiment  regarding  the 
purpose  for  which  a  nation  exists.  If  it 
be  not  deeply  tinged  with  that  mercenary 
conception  that  the  purpose  of  the  nation 
is  to  help  us  Americans  to  produce  and  to 
sell  our  commodities,  keeping  and  increas- 
ing the  proceeds  from  the  same  with  the 
greatest  possible  gain  to  ourselves — then, 
pray,  what  is  it?  Disguise  as  you  will 
the  real  motive  by  saying  that  wealth 
means  civilization;  it  simply  comes  to  this, 
that  we  have  no  calling  as  a  nation  other 
than  to  get  for  ourselves  all  we  can  and 
keep  all  we  get.  Can,  then,  the  nation 
have  any  sacred  bond  when  it  ceases  to 
bring  material  advantage  to  its  members? 
Nay,  does  not  the  nation  become  the  great, 
business  partnership  of  All-of-Us,  and  is 
there  any  crime  in  dissolving  a  partnership 
when  it  ceases  to  be  advantageous? 

The  radical  falsehood  of  the  papal  theory 
is  not  the  assertion  that  the  Church  is  a 
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sacred  society,  the  eternal  fellowship  of 
spiritual  men;  but  the  claim  that  the  na- 
tion is  not  in  a  true  and  original  sense 
also  sacred.  Grant  that  the  iiiiquit}''  of 
man  may  have  secured  control  of  political 
systems  in  the  course  of  histor}';  has  not 
precisely  the  same  been  true  of  bishoprics 
and  even  of  the  papal  chair?  The  fact 
argues  nothing  against  the  sacredness  of 
the  society  thus  for  a  time  administered, 
be  that  society  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  Men 
as  banded  together  in  states  usually  admin- 
ister as  their  common  interests  things 
called  secular.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
argue  therefrom  that  states  are  therefore 
the  kingdoms  of  the  sinful  world — that 
they  embody  the  world-spirit.  And,  with 
all  the  change  of  tone  noticeable  in  the  re- 
cent Encyclical  of  Leo,  the  same  pernicious 
theory,  though  stated  in  a  form  to  suit 
modern  thought,  is  present  and  governs 
the  whole  "  infallible  "  utterance.  In  the 
name  of  patriotism  we  give  little  thanks 
to  Leo  for  patting  the  civil  magistrate  on 
the  shoulder  and  saying,  "  You  are  doing 
a  laudable  work  in  looking  to  the  feeding, 
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and  the  clothing,  and  the  sheltering  and 
protecting  of  men's  bodies  ;  perhaps  we 
shall  have  no  fault  to  find  with  you,  if 
you  will  onlj'^  adhere  to  your  business." 
Such  a  tone  of  patronizing  superiority  may 
be  tolerated,  may  even  elicit  approbation 
on  the  part  of  the  superficial ;  it  must  be 
indignantl}^  resented  by  those  who  see 
God  in  the  nation  as  well  as  in  the  Church. 
Strange  it  is,  yet  true,  that  the  most  out- 
spoken enemies  of  Romanism  are  often  at 
one  with  the  error  of  Rome.  Very  pro- 
nounced Protestants  are  often  found  treat- 
ing the  nation,  its  rights  and  its  vocation 
in  the  same  way.  There  is  a  tacit  consent 
that  what  would  be  wrong  in  Church  af- 
fairs is  right  in  politics ;  that  principles 
are  valid  in  national  policy  and  adminis- 
tration which  are  pernicious  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal. On  the  other  hand,  taxes  and  service 
required  of  the  citizen  by  the  nation  are 
viewed  as  mere  commercial  matters,  and 
sacrifices  and  martyrdoms  of  men  in  behalf 
of  the  country's  cause  only  as  earthly  hero- 
isms. The  profession  that  is  occupied  with 
theolog\'  is  warned  off  from  the  domain  of 
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political  science,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
people  of  the  Church  are  even  on  the  days 
of  secular  work  counseled  to  keep  aloof 
from  the  contamination  of  political  affairs. 
For  are  not  they  sacred  as  respects  their 
calling,  and  are  not  these  matters  for  the 
natural  man,  interests  of  a  present  evil 
world? 

The  error  common  to  these  two  theories 
is  fundamentally  one  and  the  same.  It  is 
but  the  absence  of  faith,  of  spiritual  vision; 
it  is  the  refusal  to  see  the  presence  and 
the  purpose  and  the  work  of  God — the 
denial  of  the  Divine  in  national  life  and 
destiny.  Whether  limiting  the  presence 
of  God  to  an  exclusive  hierarchical  order, 
whether  believing  in  the  exclusive  pres- 
ence of  that  God  in  a  Church  Invisible,  or 
whether  denying  altogether  the  existence 
or  the  knowableness  of  a  God  :  with  all 
these  different  classes  the  ground  and  being 
of  the  nation,  in  the  Living  Holy  God  is 
denied.  The  nation's  work  is,  to  concern 
itself  only  about  the  various  wants  and 
desires  of  the  earthly  man. 

We  hold  that  the  nation  is  the  develop- 
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ment  of  an  idea  originally  Divine  ;  as  Ar- 
istotle has  said,  "Man  is  by  nature  a  polit- 
ical being."  Moreover,  not  only  is  the 
idea  Divine  ;  the  working  out  of  it  is  by 
the  continual  presence  and  activity  of  the 
Divine. 

Man  is  in  the  image  of  God.  The  ideal 
of  human  attainments  is  the  likeness  of 
the  Divine,  as  we  behold  the  glory  of  the 
Father  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
humanity  as  the  work  of  God — ^rather,  as 
viewed  by  Luke  and  Paul,  the  offspring  of 
God — is  not  an  aggregation  of  individuals. 
That  is  to  say,  the  purpose  and  ideal  of 
man  is  not  primarily  in  the  development 
of  individual  self-interest.  Therefore,  how- 
ever degraded  man  may  be,  society  is  a 
necessity  with  him;  and  society  is  grounded 
in  unselfishness  :  self-seeking  is  essentially 
divisive. 

The  relationship  of  the  individual  to 
any  society  that  is  truly  such  is  organic  ; 
not  as  of  the  grain  of  sand  to  the  sand- 
heap,  but  as  of  the  branch  to  the  tree. 
Thus  the  apostle  speaks  of  becoming  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  the  spiritual  Israel 
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by  being  grafted  upon  that  stock ;  even 
this  union  from  without  must  be  made  or- 
ganic before  the  relationship  is  perfect. 
We  often  call  organizations  "societies," 
which  are  not  truly  such;  they  are  purely 
artificial,  and  membership  in  them  entirely 
voluntary. 

A  societ}^  truly  such  has  a  real  person- 
ality, whether  you  can  exactly  define  how, 
or  not,  matters  little  ;  there  is  much  about 
the  personality  of  individual  man  which 
you  cannot  exactly  define.  Such  societies 
are  the  family,  the  nation  and  the  Church. 
They  have  a  moral  character,  a  spiritual 
being.  Shakespeare  in  "Troilus  and 
Cressida"  makes  Ulysses  ascribe  even 
penetrating  discernment  to  the  nation : 

"  The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  state 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold; 
Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps  ; 
Keeps  pace  with  thoughts,  and  almost  like  the  Gods, 
Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles. 
■^    There  is  a  mystery  in  the  soul  of  state  ; 
\Vhich  hath  an  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  expressure  to." 

Man  has  no  "natural  rights"  which  he 
necessarily  forfeits  as  a  member  of  the  na- 
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tion.  When  excluded  from  full  member- 
ship and  participation  in  the  nation,  he  is 
deprived  of  a  natural  right.  Humanity 
is  far  from  realizing  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  There  is  needed  a  transformation 
to  make  it  so.  Christ  comes,  making 
manifest  Eternal  Love,  with  a  Gospel  of 
the  denial  of  self,  with  the  actual  sacrifice 
of  His  Own  Self  To  reinstate  society — 
this  is  a  large  part  of  the  task  of  Christ 
when  He  undertakes  to  redeem  man. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  profound  say- 
ings of  John,  when  he  speaks  of  fellowship 
with  one  another,  and  our  fellowship  being 
with  God  and  with  His  Son. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  coming  of  Christ  was  in  the 
chosen  nation.  For  it  is  not  as  a  Church 
that  we  can  regard  the  covenant  people  ; 
we  cannot  enter  into  the  question  at  this 
time — but  we  are  forced  by  every  reason 
to  regard  the  spiritual  and  historical  sig- 
nificance of  Israel  as  lying  in  its  being  the 
nation,  as  indeed  Scripture  always  desig- 
nates it.  And  in  the  history  of  that  nation 
is  plainly  written  God's  will.     When  con- 
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forming  to  a  high,  spiritual  aim  and 
working  righteousness,  Israel  received 
Divine  blessing;  sinking  into  materialism, 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  sensual  idola- 
try, Divine  judgment  came  in  political 
degradation  and  in  national  disaster.  The 
ritual  law  was  distinctive,  peculiar,  tran- 
sient ;  the  truth  of  nationality  eternal. 

When  Christ  comes  there  is  one  vast, 
political  organization  on  earth  ;  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  spirit  of  an  evil  world. 
The  Roman  Empire  was  "  of  this  world," 
according  to  the  customary  use  of  the 
phrase  ;  its  animating  principle  had  be- 
come not  to  bless  humanity,  but  at  the 
expense  of  humanity  to  exalt  itself.  Its 
judgment  came  in  speedy  decay  and  ulti- 
mate downfall.  It  had  violated  its  own 
law  of  life,  the  law  of  life  of  all  true  society, 
unselfishness, 

"  Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord ; "  so  spake  the  Psalmist  of  Israel. 
That  word  has  not  yet  lost  its  wealth  of 
significance.  "What  hinders  any  nation 
from  making  it  the  glad  utterance  of  its 
own  experience?    Yea,  we  hold  that  no 
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nation  fulfills  its  idea  and  its  mission  until 
it  can  with  truth  say  this  of  itself ;  until  it 
is  in  deed  and  in  fact  a  Christian  Nation. 
Expediency,  righteous  duty  may  forbid 
any  religious  professions  in  form  of  creed 
or  establishment  of  worship  ;  but  to  do  its 
normal  work,  to  be  its  truest  self,  the  na- 
tion must  live  according  to  the  law  of 
Christ. 

Christ  came  breaking  down  the  middle 
wall  of  partition,  to  make  of  the  twain — 
the  Jew  and  the  Gentile — One  New  Man. 
Instead  of  mutual,  national  rivalries,  en- 
mities, there  was  to  be  peace,  good-will. 
For  the  nation  is  a  standing  symbol  of  hu- 
manity in  fellowship  ;  the  chosen  nation 
forgot  its  mission  when  it  forgot  that 
through  it  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed. 
And  how  far  from  Christian  the  nations 
of  modern  Europe  are,  let  it  be  judged  by 
the  same  simple  standard. 

The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become 
the  Kingdoms  of  the  Christ !  Whatever 
may  be  the  perfect  and  final  fulfilment  of 
the  prophetic  word — shall  it  not  be  a  real 
fulfilment  when  the  Christian  citizen  shall 
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perform  as  sacred  duties  his  obligations  to 
the  nation  ;  when  he  shall  render  what  is 
due  as  to  a  sacred  cause  ;  when  he  shall 
cast  his  ballot  for  the  civil  magistrate  with 
as  genuine  reverence  as  if  he  were  giving 
his  voice  for  a  Bishop  of  Souls  ;  when  he 
shall  hold  in  constant  readiness  his  best 
service  for  the  country's  demand,  even  his 
life,  if  need  be,  for  the  country's  deliver- 
ance;— when  the  nation  itself  shall  exist 
and  labor  for  humanity  ;  when  its  law 
shall  be  righteousness,  and  purity,  and 
brotherly  love  ;  when  instead  of  lust  after 
self-aggrandizement  there  shall  be  the 
feeling  of  stewardship  for  others  ? 

Nothing  less  than  this  can  satisfy  the 
Divine  intent.  As  one  has  said  whose 
words  of  Christian  patriotism  shall  be  an 
inspiration  to  succeeding  generations :  * 
"The  nation  can  meet  the  forces  with 
which  it  has  to  contend  only  as  it  realizes 
its  own  moral  being,  and  recognizes  its 
origin  and  end  in  God.  It  is  to  fulfill  a 
divine  calling.  It  is  to  keep  a  holy  pur- 
pose.    It  is  to  contend  through  suffering 

*  Mulford,   The  Nation,  p.  381. 
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and  sacrifice,  with  faith  in  the  redemption 
of  humanity,  for  the  rights  of  humanity — 
rights  given  to  it  by  Him  whose  image  it 
bears." 


VII. 
THE  FAMILY, 

AND  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG. 


Two  more  topics,  in  a  sense  more  funda- 
mental than  any  previous,  require  treat- 
ment to  complete  our  series  ;  and  in  this 
treatment  we  may  fitly  sum  up  the  lines 
of  argument  in  the  preceding  studies. 
They  are,  Tlie  Family  and  The  Education 
of  the  Young.  They  are,  however,  so 
closely  related  that  in  spite  of  the  large- 
ness of  each  we  shall,  perhaps,  gain  in 
treating  them  together. 

Having  discussed  the  Church  and  tlic 
nation,  we  now  naturally  ask,  what  is  the 
relation  of  the  family  to  these? 

The  family  is  the  primitive  society.  It 
existed  before  a  nation  was  possible.  But 
in  those  very  men  who  lived  at  the  dawn 
of  history  in  the  patriarchal  family,  there 
was  the  instinct  after  national  life  and  ac- 
tivity.    Moreover,  the  family  was  itself 
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adapted  to  the  development  of  those  vir- 
tues on  which  depends  the  power  of  na- 
tionality. The  nation  was  before  the 
Church  ;  but  in  those  men  who  lived  in 
the  nation  of  pre-Christian  times,  there 
was  the  instinct  after  the  life  and  activities 
of  the  developed  Church.  And  again,  in 
that  very  nation  of  Israel — nay,  even  in 
the  nations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  there 
were  wrought  out  the  qualities  that  should 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  Thus, 
then,  we  may  see  an  order:  The  family 
first,  the  nation  next,  and  last,  the  Chm'ch. 
But  while  the  nation  rose,  seemingly  a 
development  out  of  the  family,  the  family 
nevertheless  continues  to  exist ;  nay,  no- 
where is  the  family  a  purer  and  stronger 
institution  than  with  that  most  intensely 
national  people,  the  Israelites.  In  other 
words,  however  allied  in  their  beginnings, 
the  two  are  by  Divine  intent  separate. 
And  while  the  Church  arose,  seemingly  a 
development  out  of  Israel,  the  nation  con- 
tinues to  exist ;  nay,  the  nation  is  most 
cherished,  the  sentiment  of  patriotism 
rises    to    the   highest  plane,  where  the 
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Church  is  most  truly  herself,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Kingdom  not  of  this  world,  is 
most  powerful. 

The  family,  the  nation,  the  Church, 
then,  are  separate  institutions,  successively 
developed,  but  no  one  superseding  the 
others;  each  one,  in  fact,  intended  to 
strengthen  the  others.  For  this  also  is 
the  Divine  purpose  in  their  existence  side 
by  side:  that  man's  kinship  with  man  may 
be  continually  exhibited  in  the  broadest 
and  most  vivid  way.  Though  severed  by 
the  limitations  of  one  society,  yet  allied 
by  inclusion  in  another — thus  is  man  to 
be  reminded  that  God's  purpose  is  the 
perfection  of  fellowship  in  humanity. 

But  the  society  which  stands  closest  to 
the  individual  man  ;  which  touches  him 
most  constantly;  which  begins  to  mould 
him  from  the  dawn  of  his  individual  exis- 
tence; which  is  designed  to  retain  the  most 
vigorous  hold  upon  him  until  death — is 
the  family.  What  the  individual  should 
be  to  the  nation  and  to  the  Church,  must 
therefore  lie  in  a  large  measure  within  the 
powers  of  the  family  to  develop.     Well 
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may  the  legislators  of  the  state  and  the 
authorities  that  bear  rule  in  the  Church 
surround  with  a  triple  wall  of  protection 
the  sacred  place  in  which  man's  manhood 
is  so  largely  deteraiined ;  from  which  by 
reflex  influence  comes  the  mischief  which 
shall  sooner  or  later  tell  destructively  upon 
the  welfare  of  nation  and  Church.  It  is 
the  act  of  most  essential  patriotism  for  the 
government  to  put  down  polygamy  in 
Utah.  Tliat  sin  is  direct  warfare  upon  the 
life  of  the  nation  ;  not  because  it  is  a  vio- 
lation of  our  enactments,  nor  because  these 
enactments  are  designed  to  follow  the 
written  law  of  God,  but  because  society  as 
embodied  in  the  nation  is  most  surely 
destroyed  when  society  as  embodied  in 
the  family  is  perverted.  And  it  is  a  sad 
witness  to  the  weakness  begotten  by  di- 
vision and  worldliness  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  that  her  prophets  and  rulers  cannot 
speak  with  a  like  tone  of  authority  and 
power  in  regard  to  the  sins  that  invade  the 
home,  that  destroy  the  life  of  the  family, 
that  ruin  manhood  and  womanhood,  that 
threaten  to  make  modern  society  like  that 
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of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Nero's  days. 
When  here  and  there  at  rare  intervals  a 
voice  is  raised  in  the  Church  of  the 
Righteous  God  in  protest  against  foes  as 
real  and  crimes  as  flagrant  as  Mormon 
polygamy,  a  Pharisaic  press  and  a  prud- 
ery-affecting "  society "  utter  their  male- 
dictions, and  slander  him  who  bears  such 
message  and  declares  the  law  of  God ! 

As  Christians  we  must  value  the  family. 
The  family  expresses  a  sacred  relation — in 
a  way  as  sacred  even  as  the  Church.  The 
family  should  have  its  worship.  The 
family  should  have  its  priest ;  by  this  I 
mean  nothing  more  nor  less  than  its  reli- 
gious head ,  the  one  who  is  to  have  the 
spiritual  oversight  of  all  its  members,  is  to 
offer  up  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  to  God  in 
behalf  of  them  all,  is  to  commend  faithful 
love  to  God  and  service  of  God  to  them  all 
by  his  own  life.  These  things  may  have 
a  formal  sound  ;  but  it  is  intended  that 
they  should  be  just  the  opposite  of  formal; 
to  make  them  formal  would  make  them 
fail  of  their  purpose  just  as  surely  as  for- 
malism means  failure  in  the  Church  or 
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routinism  means  failure  in  the  nation. 
The  family  should  receive  all  the  help 
possible  from  the  Church  ;  it  must  be  her 
chief  pride  to  honor  loyalty  to  the  family, 
and  her  serious  task  to  remove  or  overcome 
the  causes  of  its  decay.  A  Christian  con- 
vert from  Japan  who  had  spent  a  short 
time  in  this  country,  was  asked  which  of 
the  many  new  things  that  he  had  seen 
since  coming  to  America,  he  considered 
the  most  wonderful?  His  reply  was, 
"The  Christian  family."  Not  the  great 
inventions,  the  great  material  achieve- 
ments which  he  certainly  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  see,  could  make  an  impress- 
ion on  his  mind  like  that  of  his  short  stay 
with  several.  Christian  families.  It  ought 
to  be  that  a  foreigner  coming  from  pagan- 
ism to  this  Christian  land  and  society, 
should  find  these  admirableChristian  fami- 
lies everywhere  the  rule.  It  ought  to  be  that 
the  families  some  or  most  of  whose  mem- 
bers are  professing  Christians,  should  be 
Christian  families;  alas!  that  one  may 
follow  men  and  women,  accredited  as 
pious,  into  homes  that  are  anything  but 
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Christian;  homes  where,  though  a  routine 
course  of  devotions  is  kept  up,  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  which  is  the  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice, the  spirit  of  living  for  others,  is 
foreign  and  unknown ;  homes  where  in 
some  cases  even  the  forms  have  been  sur- 
rendered, and  there  is  nothing  left  to  show 
that  they  are  not  utterly  pagan !  Alas  for 
the  priest-less  and  Christ-less  households 
in  our  Christian  communities! 

The  significance  of  the  family,  as  of 
every  other  divinely  ordained  relation,  is 
in  its  possibilities  for  developing  man  and 
making  him  indeed  the  child  of  God.  If 
this  is  true  so  far  as  the  labors  and  self- 
denials  of  love  of  the  husband  and  the 
wife,  the  father  and  the  mother  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  still  more  true  as  concerns  the 
children.  The  family  is  the  circle  where 
the  best,  because  the  truest,  educational 
work  should  be  done  ;  and  in  it  may  and 
ought  to  be  secured  the  richest  and  most 
permanent  results  for  the  nation  and  for 
the  Church. 

As  to  the  nation  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  Christian  fathers  and  mothers  fulfil 
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their  duty  as  a  class  in  a  way  in  which  no 
others  as  a  class  do.  They  imbue  their 
children  from  earliest  infancy  with  the 
spirit  of  patriotism.  They  prepare  them 
as  far  as  in  them  lies  for  the  obligations  of 
citizenship.  And  it  will  be  an  evil  day 
for  the  nation  when  the  mass  of  parents 
think  their  duty  in  educating  the  citizen 
of  the  future  fulfilled,  when  they  have 
bought  text-books  for  their  children  and 
sent  them  to  the  school-house.  But  of  the 
approach  of  that  day  we  have  no  fear. 
The  traditions  of  the  American  home  all 
tend  to  make  it  the  nursery  of  patriotic 
spirit;  and  the  influences  of  religion  upon 
it  serve  to  strengthen  the  tendency,  to  be- 
get in  our  youth  a  lofty  national  senti- 
ment. 

But  as  to  the  Church — if  there  is  one 
thing  that  is  more  certain  to  me  than  an- 
other, it  is  the  fact  that  on  an  average  the 
family  is  not  doing  its  duty.  Here  there 
is  lost  what  never  after  can  be  fully  recov- 
ered. Here  are  squandered  opportunities, 
for  the  least  of  which  the  minister  of 
Christ  might  gladly  spend  weeks  of  serv- 
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ice.  Here  there  are  permitted  to  grow  up 
like  heathen,  those  unto  whom  with  their 
parents  are  the  promises  of  God.  Here 
are  exhibited  the  life-moulding  examples, 
more  potent  than  precepts,  which  have 
power  to  curse  so  many  lives  with  dead- 
liest unbelief.  Here  is  neglected  that  in- 
struction in  the  perfect  law  of  God,  which 
makes  men  and  women  of  character  and 
of  service  to  their  kind.  Here  is  wasted 
the  most  telling  opportunity  to  impress 
upon  the  young  the  duty  of  confessing 
Christ,  the  value  of  membership  in  the 
Church  of  the  Living  God.  Here  is 
spurned  the  most  delightful  and  blessed 
privilege  of  making  the  young  acquainted 
with  Jesus,  the  real  Jesus — not  some  hard 
master,  some  dreadful  lord,  some  jealous 
foe  of  the  longings  of  the  human  heart — 
but  the  real  Christ,  full  of  closest  sympathy 
with  us  at  every  point  of  weakness  and  of 
trial,  and  yet  the  most  glorious  Ideal  that 
may  be  set  before  aspiring  young  man- 
hood! Consider  the  possibilities  hid  in 
the  family  as  concerns  the  training  of  the 
young  for  the  Church!     And  how  much 
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are  they  used?  Where  is  the  parent  who 
is  as  mucli  concerned  that  his  children 
should  have  part  in  the  privileges  and  the 
blessedness  of  God's  Kingdom,  as  that  they 
should  "  do  well "  in  business  and  in  soci- 
ety? Where  is  the  Christian  father  that 
bestows  as  much  effort  and  care  upon  pre- 
paring his  son  to  take  a  place  of  usefulness 
and  responsibility  in  the  Church,  as  in 
training  him  to  be  a  good,  intelligent  cit- 
izen in  the  nation? 

But  the  work  of  education  is  not  left 
entirely  to  the  family.  The  state  takes 
the  children  of  the  nation  and  educates 
them  for  the  nation.  We  are  justly  proud 
of  our  Common  School  system,  which 
upon  the  whole  secures  for  us  as  intelli- 
gent a  people  as  any  upon  the  globe. 
Only  we  need  to  remember  that  he  will  be 
the  best  citizen  who  is  the  most  truly  sym- 
metrical man.  E  ducation  to  obtain  such 
symmetrical  manhood  must  include  the 
development  of  the  physical,  the  mental 
and  the  moral — with  considerable  empha- 
sis upon  development.  But  we  may  well 
leave  this  phase  of  the  educational  ques- 
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tion  to  those — a  considerable  number — 
who  are  engaged  in  its  minute  and  thor- 
ough discussion  in  these  days.  We  only 
add  that  the  state  has  the  right  to  insist 
upon  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
nation  by  its  schools,  or  to  demand  a  per- 
fect and  full  equivalent  of  the  same  as  to 
be  ascertained  upon  fair  examination  ;  a 
right  inherent  in  the  nation,  and  not  to  be 
controverted  by  the  family  or  the  Church. 
Now  we  reach  a  phase  of  our  subject 
most  woefully  ignored  and  misunderstood 
by  the  generality  of  our  people.  The  bit- 
ter wranglings  between  Roman  Catholics 
with  their  parochial  schools  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Protestants  with  the  Public 
Schools  on  the  other,  are  possible  only  be- 
cause of  this  lamentable  ignorance  and 
misunderstanding.  If  the  family  is  ac- 
corded the  right  of  educating  its  children 
as  far  as  in  it  lies ;  if  besides  this  educa- 
tion, the  state  is  accorded  the  right  to 
educate  the  young  for  the  nation;  why 
shall  not  the  Church  educate  her  children 
for  herself  ?  Both  parties  in  these  school 
controversies  shut  their  eyes  to  an  essen- 
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tial  truth.  The  Eomanist  as  a  rule  will 
have  none  of  this  education  by  the  state 
for  the  nation  :  the  Protestant  as  a  rule 
cares  nothing  for  education  by  the  Church 
for  the  Church.  Now  we  have  sufficiently 
disposed  of  the  matter  of  state  education. 
We  are  in  favor  of  it.  But  we  must  insist 
upon  it  that  there  be  recognized  the  need 
and  the  reasonableness  of  Church  educa- 
tion. If  this  need  were  recognized,  if  some 
decent  provision  were  made  to  meet  it, 
there  would  be  little  occasion  for  terror- 
stricken  outcries  over  the  "  assaults  "  (as 
they  are  called)  "  upon  the  Bible  in  the 
Common  Schools." 

But,  you  say,  is  not  the  Church  doing 
an  educational  work?  Well,  let  us  see. 
Of  course  you  will  instance  first  the  Sun- 
day School.  In  the  Sunday  School  there 
is  taken  up  each  Sunday  a  previously  as- 
signed portion  of  the  Scriptures.  To  the 
study  of  it  there  may  have  been  devoted 
much  time  or  none  at  all.  At  best  the 
time  allotted  to  teaching  its  contents  can- 
not exceed  very  much  a  half-hour.  It  is, 
moreover,    the  same  passage  for  the  pri- 
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mary,  the  intermediate  and  the  adult  clas- 
ses— the  same  passage  to  be  studied  by  the 
child  of  four  and  the  man  of  forty.  What 
follows?  Given  the  best  possible  condi- 
tions, there  can  be  in  the  Sunday  School 
work  but  little  of  real  education  ;  given 
the  conditions  that  often  exist,  where  chil- 
dren are  not  regularly  present,  pay  atten- 
tion or  not,  as  they  please,  where  the 
lessons  in  many  cases  have  not  been 
glanced  at,  there  can  be  nothing  of  edu- 
cation. Indeed,  the  Sunday  School  is  not 
adapted  to  a  work  of  education,  properly 
speaking  :  it  is  the  best  agency  yet  devised 
in  Christian  history  for  Scriptural  study, 
concerted,  methodical,  thorough  ;  but  still 
it  is  primarily  a  Scripture  study.  Its  first 
aim  is  intellectual  apprehension  of  the 
contents  of  the  Sacred  "Writings.  The 
ruling  centre  is  the  Book,  not  the  varied 
wants  of  the  taught.  The  system  is  deter- 
mined by  the  conceived  system  of  the 
Book,  not  by  the  gradation  of  those  in 
training.  Instruction  at  its  best  falls  a  little 
short  of  education.  And  if  it  be  necessary 
to  add,  the  average  teacher  has  too  little 
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authority  over  the  scholars,  too  little  in- 
sight iuto  the  special  traits  of  each  indi- 
vidual scholar,  to  do  the  large  work  of 
educating. 

But  there  is  the  pulpit ;  there  surely 
the  Church  is  engaged  in  education. 
Again,  let  us  see.  One  or  two  sermons  a 
week  ; — fortunate  the  minister  who  has  a 
large  majority  once  a  week  present  at  Di- 
vine service  ; — half  an  hour,  by  stretch  of 
courtesy  a  little  beyond ;  discourse  upon 
some  theme  whose  development  shall  hurt 
no  one,  the  working  out  of  which  shall 
not  require  too  much  work  on  the  part  of 
the  hearer,  the  literary  form  of  which  shall 
be  so  graceful  and  rhetorical  that  the  wor- 
shipper may  submit  himself  to  the  pleas- 
ing charm,  thinking  benignly  of  the 
preacher's  art  more  than  of  his  own  ignor- 
ance, necessities  and  hideous  sins  ; — such 
are  a  few  of  the  specifications  of  the  fash- 
ionable modern  pulpit  work  "  as  the  times 
demand  it."  But  should  the  pulpit  under- 
take a  systematic  work  of  education,  it 
could  even  then  be  at  best  only  very  par- 
tially successful ;  only  half  an  hour  or  an 
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hour  per  week  ;  even  these  not  to  be  de- 
pended on,  because  those  most  in  need,  by 
absence  may  lose  what  they  ought  most 
to  have  heard  ;  many  diverse  classes  and 
conditions  in  the  congregation,  and  what 
is  suited  to  the  one  is  less  suited  to  all  the 
rest.  And  finally,  the  age  of  those  who 
make  the  bulk  of  every  congregation  is 
such  that  they  are  no  longer  capable  of 
being  moulded,  at  least  not  in  any  consid- 
erable degree;  while  it  is  the  first  principle 
of  the  wise  educator  to  secure  the  mind 
and  soul  he  desires  to  train  during  the 
tender  and  impressible  period  of  life. 

What  would  we  think  of  that  nation 
that  should  make  no  provision  for  the 
education  of  her  children  unto  citizenship, 
should  let  them  go  on  until  youth  and 
manhood,  and  should  then  provide  for 
them  a  political  speaker  for  each  town  or 
ward  or  district,  from  whom  they  might, 
if  they  chose,  hear  an  address  once  a  week 
on  Civil  Government,  Political  Economy, 
or  Statute  Law?  This  is  virtually  what  it 
comes  to  with  the  Church  educational 
work  of  Protestants.     Do  not  think  I  make 
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the  case  needlessly  severe.  The  price  of 
physical  manhood  is  continued  training 
and  regard  from  infancy  for  the  laws  of 
health ;  the  price  of  intellectual  manhood 
is  continued  training  from  childhood — the 
wrestling  of  the  mind  with  problems,  the 
taxing  of  the  reason  with  argument ;  and 
think  you  the  price  of  Christian,  spiritual 
manhood,  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ,  is  neglect,  idle  indifference,  a  let-go 
method,  a  hap-hazard  bit  now  and  then 
of  Scripture  teaching  or  religious  admoni- 
tion? 

What  is  the  manifest  lesson  of  this  la- 
mentable state  of  things? 

Ihe  need  of  working  out  a  system  of  Church 
ediLcation,  by  thought  and  observation  and 
experiment  and  withal  praj'^er.  I  do  not 
say  :  Christian  education,  because  by  an 
habitual  perversion  of  language  we  attach 
the  name  Christian  to  anything  we  Chris- 
tian people  have  or  do,  with  which  we  are 
well  pleased,  and  doubtless  many  would 
persist  in  regarding  our  present  no-system 
as  Christian.  1  say  :  Church  education,  so 
as  not  in  any  event  to  be  misunderstood 
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on  the  wrong  side ;  and  I  say  that  the 
thing  is  coming  just  as  certainly  as  a  more 
perfect  system  of  Public  School  education 
is  coming.  Discussion  of  both  phases  of 
the  problem  is  increasing,  and  experiment 
also.  The  time  shall  be  when  either  the 
pastor  of  the  Church,  or  better  still,  some 
special  officer  of  the  Church  thereto  ap- 
pointed, shall  be  given  charge  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Church  for  at  least  several 
hours  each  week  to  educate  them  for  the 
Church.  Christians  who  are  in  earnest 
about  their  Christianity  must  work  for  the 
hastening  on  of  that  day.  As  the  highest 
earthly  relation  which  a  man  can  sustain 
to  his  fellows  is  that  of  standing  in  the 
Household  of  Faith,  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Living  God  ;  so  it  must  be 
worth  far  more  trouble,  far  more  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  effort  to  prepare  a  man 
properly  for  that  relation  than  even  for 
national  citizenship. 

Meanwhile  our  obvious  duty  is  to  make 
the  most  of  what  we  have.  Pre-eminently 
in  the  family  is  the  opportunity  given  to 
educate  the  child  religiously.     Not  on  pas- 
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tor  or  teacher  may  the  parent  cast  that 
responsibiUty  which  he  has  such  ample 
opportunity  to  fulfill.  The  pastor's  work 
is  to  be  a  shepherd  and  a  leader  to  his 
people ;  to  voice  the  worship  of  their 
hearts  in  the  sanctuary  ;  to  point  them  to 
present  tasks,  to  wider  knowledge  and  to 
higher  attainments  ;  to  present  again  and 
again  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  in  appli- 
cation to  every  vexed  problem  of  modern 
society  and  every  sore  need  of  the  modern 
individual,  and  to  rally  his  people  in  loy- 
alty about  the  King  Christ.  The  Sunday 
School  teacher's  work  is  to  instruct  in  the 
Scriptures  as  these  are  selected  for  study 
from  week  to  week,  and  to  impress  these 
with  their  contents  upon  the  mind  and 
heart.  But  the  parent's  work,  large  of  it- 
self in  the  divine  functions  of  the  family, 
doubly  increased  because  the  Church  as 
such  is  not  doing  her  duty,  is  to  train  the 
child  to  his  place  of  spiritual  bu-thright  in 
the  Church,  yea,  to  Christian  manhood  in 
the  truest,  deepest,  broadest  sense. 

The  end  is  a  glorious  one.     It  is  the  end 
toward  which  God  Himself  is  working.    Is 
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it  not  an  honor  almost  too  great  for  mortal 
in  such  a  task  to  be  a  fellow-worker  with 
God?  For  this  is  still  creation's  crown  :  a 
man  who  shall  be  truly  inan.  The  end  of 
every  dispensation  and  of  every  institu- 
tion God  has  given  to  man,  and  the  end 
of  all  education,  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral,  is  That  tJie  man  of  God  may  he  peifed. 


FINIS. 
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